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MEN MADE BY MACHINERY. 


THERE died lately a cotton manufacturer, 
known as a patriarch among those of his call- 
ing, whose first spinning was by hand,—who 
then used a machine, worked in the begin- 
ning by a donkey—in the end by a horse ;— 
who then used, like his neighbours, a New- 
comen’s engine ; and, at last, a Watt of five 
hundred horse-power. This gentleman had 
been part of the cotton-trade during all the 
vicissitudes attendant on its growth, and it 
was a natural law of the trade, in his opinion, 
that, after the first steps forward had been 
taken, no improvement was made in the 
manufacture, except under the pinch of 
thread-bare profits. It is when prices fall— 
when master and men suffer loss—that the 
master casts about for ways of reducing 
the cost of production and obtaining his old 
profit out of the new market price. It is 
often supposed that he does this at the 
expense of his workpeople, and this seems 
clearly to be the case when he discovers, 
under such a pressure, that the two looms 
worked by two men at eleven shillings a- 
week each, may be worked by one man at 
sixteen shillings. Such discoveries by masters 
lead not unfrequently to strikes among the 
men. 

It is our purpose in this article to show 
that all or the greater part of such apparent 
cancelling of labour, works for good to the 
labourer ; that it is better for the whole com- 
munity of workmen that two looms should 
employ one man at sixteen shillings to him- 
self, than two men at twenty-two shillings 
between them; that the labourers who 
thought their occupation taken from them 
by the introduction of machinery to super- 
sede their handiwork, and who, in the first 
burst of alarm, broke out into riot and de- 
stroyed machines, were, in fact, quarrelling 
with a power that was to do infinitely more 
than any other mere invention has accom- 
plished for the elevation of their class. The 
case as we now state it, is founded upon in- 
formation furnished by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 


to the recent Philanthropic Congress at| 
Brussels, and reported in the Journal of the| 
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The general argument starts from the fact 
that depressed markets force the manufac- 
turer, if possible, to cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction. He may do so by placing two 
spindles instead of one under the care of a 
workman ; but, when he does that, he must 
needs exercise double care in the choice of 
an able and trustworthy workman, and must 
make a considerable addition to his wages, 
This charge involves a temporary lessening 
of the number of hands employed at the 
lowest rate of wages, but it establishes a 
permanent demand for improved labour at 
an improved price. Again, production may 
be cheapened by increasing the speed of 
machinery. Thus, in weaving, there is now 
more cloth turned off in a week’s work of 
sixty hours, than was manufactured formerly 
in seventy-six hours. 

Production having been cheapened, the 
price of the article produced continues to 
be low, and, by the lowering of price, 
there is obtained an increase of demand 
which very soon brings up to (or, more 
commonly, raises beyond) the old scale the 
number of men occupied in the business of 
producing. Thus, there is still work for the 
old number of hands, and usually for some 
new hands, too: while there remains the fact 
that an improved class of workmen has been 
instituted,—that so many men, who might 
otherwise have remained near the bottom, 
have gone up a step or two higher in the 
social scale. This is as certainly the case 
when cheapness has been obtained by im- 
provement of machinery, as when it has been 
obtained by a direct call for improved labour. 
The more valuable the machine is made, the 
more delicate is the trust reposed in the per- 
son by whom it is worked, the more care- 
fully must he be selected, and the better 
must he be paid. 

But that is not the whole benefit to the 
working man, resulting from increase of 
cheapness. Not only has there been esta- 
blished an increase of sale, but its extension 
has been among persons of the middle and 
lower class. While articles are by their 
costliness especially confined to the use of the 
rich, the market for them is uncertain, 
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- 
of them is established on a wider and a’ delivers thirty thousand miles of thread per 
firmer ground ; there is a consequent decrease hour. The Hindoo spinner, earning bare 
in the fluctuations of the trade. Not only then subsistence, can produce only a mile of thread 
has a better kind of labour been produced, for fourpence; nineteen miles can be pro- 
and im the end an increase made in the duced in England for three-halfpence, and 
number of labourers employed; not only the yarn or cloth spun from the Indian cotton 
is prosperity increased; but it is also made | can be delivered back to the Hindoo by rail 
more durable. ‘and ship and road, employing labour to and 
And it is made more durable to the work- | fro, and be, after the double journey, still 
man not only in the way just mentioned. Skill a cheaper article than the Hindoo can 
having become more necessary in the men make. 
employed, employers in a time of pressure| The lace-knitter upon the pillow can weave 
are less willing to disperse their staff. Mere perhaps five meshes in a minute, and will 
hand-labour is to be picked up in any street, make a square yard of plain lace in six 
but a man who has secured the service of hundred hours. Forty-six years ago the 
skilled labour, exactly suited to his wants, plain lace-making machines at Nottingham, 
will endure much inconvenience rather then a yard wide, made a thousand meshes in 
than run the risk of losing its assistance.’ a minute, or a square yard in two hours, 
The more valuable the machinery too, the; Now, these machines are five yards wide, 
more important it becomes that the capital | and the square yard of plain lace, once made 
represented by it should not be left alto-| by hand in six hundred hours, is now made, 
gether idle: that what is meant for an in-| by help of machinery, in five minutes. The 
yestment should not be transformed into a| result is not destruction but creation of live- 
debt, a mass of property upon which in-|lihoods. In the year eighteen hundred and 
terest is paid instead of made. |nine, the finished pieces of plain net were 
We have so far stated the case simply in| sold at five pounds the square yard. The 
the form of argument; what may appear | present price of the same quantity is sixpence. 
doubtful in the statement the succeeding| When lace was a luxury which but few 
illustrations will help to confirm. As to the people could afford, there were high profits 
general effect on labour of the increased use | obtained, doubtless, by a very few producers. 
of machinery, here is a piece of evidence| Now, it is a distinct article of consumption, 
furnished by one of the chief Lancashire | and causes the yearly distribution of more 
manufacturers some years ago. In the year | than three million of pounds in wages to one 
seventeen hundred and ninety-two it cost a| hundred and thirty-five thousand people. 
shilling, with the machinery then used, to| The rate of wages on plain lace machines has 
make a pound of yarn ; fifty years later, the| risen: for boys, from twelve to sixteen shil- 
cost was only twopence. Of the one sum the/|lings a-week; for men, from a pound to 
labourer received as wages fivepence-half-|one pound four. A week’s work on the 
penny on every pound of material: of the’ fancy lace machines, which, as they are con- 
other he received only a penny ; and yet, instantly improved, call for fresh care and 
the former period, the weekly wages were | skill in management, has risen in value from 
four shillings and fourpence, and in the latter | a pound to thirty shillings, and from twenty- 
eight shillings and eightpence—earned chiefly, | five shillings to fifty. Who, then, shall regret 
in each case, by women and children. The) that the use of the lace-pillow, or any other 
cost of production has, since this account was manual work that consists merely of inces- 
rendered, been still further lessened, and the | santly repeating the same action, has been 
wages have still risen. superseded by mechanical contrivance ? 

t Calicut in India, the native home of| Close by the lace machine trade, there was 
calico, cotton is, to this day, spun with the | the old stocking manufactory worked with 
distaff ; and the Hindoo weaver all the day| inferior machines. Ten years ago, the wages 
through, works at his rude loom for a handful | earned at them were from five to ten shil- 
of rice. It has been found worth while to lings a-week. The manufacture was im- 
take the raw cotton from the very hand of the proved by introduction of a new machine, 
Hindoo ; to convey it by an expensive land-|and now, for fewer hours of lighter labour, 
transport on the backs of horses over regions | the wages have advanced to ten shillings and 
crossed by tracks instead of roads ; to devote | a pound. 

a ship, in which thousands of pounds have| Neither is the temporary distress so great 
been spent, to the business of carrying it/as may be, at first thought, supposed when 
half round the world to the English port,’ the kind of labour that is paid most wretch- | 
from which it is conveyed, by a road that|edly is abolished by the introduction of 
has cost thirty thousand pounds per mile, to’ machines. It has been found on investiga- | 
a factory, in which a hundred thousand tion specially directed to the subject, that | 
pounds have been invested, and a thousand the rapid introduction of machinery into a 
persons are employed. There, a single district never is attended with a pressure 
steam engine, continually working with the towards the workhouse of the man whose | 
wer of five thousand men, moves one labour seems to have been superseded. In 
undred and fifty thousand spindles, and one instance, the introduction of Mr. Whit- 
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worth’s street-sweeping machines into a this subject. One of them, a merchant, de- 
large town district, threw suddenly out of clared that he had had ships built abroad, 


employment the whole class of sweepers by 
hand-broom. They were men living by 
labour of the lowest class, deprived of which, 
it was to be expected that they would fall 
into destitution. Inquiry was made after 
them, individually, and it was found that, 
except a natural proportion of them who had 
died, and six in the hundred of whom no 
information could be had, all had found other 
work, and, on the whole, work of a more 
profitable kind. Driven to exert themselves, 
the greater number had become qualified for 
offices which had before seemed to lie above 
their sphere ; they were changed into stokers 
or firemen, machine-drivers, policemen, and 
so forth. 

Over-production is sometimes alleged as a 
consequence of the extension of machinery. 
It was alleged against the stocking manufac- 
ture at a period of depression in the trade, 
though at that time all the stockings made 
in a year would not have provided more than 
one to each foot in the nation. While half 
the population is in rags, there can be no 
reason to complain of the too free manu- 
facture of fit clothing, if increased produc- 
tion be attended with increase of cheap- 
ness in the ‘thing required, as well as an 
increase of wealth among the people who 
require it. 

And, here, again, let us return to the fact 
that the labour which alone is superseded by 
machinery, is that which is worst paid, and 
that the steam-engine does not crush downa 
bad market without building up a better for 
the labourer. Even machines that are called 
especially self-acting, require a directing mind 
to turn them to the best advantage for their 
owner. A self-acting mule may be worked 
by a young person at nine or ten shillin 
a-week ; but it is found better worth while 
to place it under the superintendence of a 
more experienced workman, and to pay him 
eighteen shillings. When men work with a 
will, machines a more than they can when 
the men want energy; and it is true in 
machine-labour as in handicraft that the 
high-priced English workman is, so to speak, 
a cheaper article than the low-priced la- 
bourer of other countries. A cotton manu- 
facturer in Austria declares that with the 
newest and best English machinery, thirteen 
hours a-day of labour from the Austrian 
hands does not produce more than would be 
turned off by the same number of men in 
Manchester in ten hours and a-half. 

Manufacturers of Alsace, Belgium, and 
other countries, bear like witness. In the 
Crimea it was found that it would be cheaper 
to take out highly-paid English labourers 
than to employ Croats living on the spot at 
sixpence a-day : the Turkish labourers, how- 
ever, were far abler workmen than the 
Croats. Members of the late Brussels Con- 
gress compared notes with one another on 


and repaired in every principal port in the 
_world, and found that notwithstanding the 
‘high wages of English shipwrights, labour 


proved to be as cheap in England as in any 
other country. Another member of the 
Congress, a landowner in Poland, who has 
spent some years in England studying our 
agriculture, said that he found one German 
labourer to be equal to two Polish labourers, 
but that it required three Polish labourers— 
and those not serfs—to do the average day’s 
work of an Englishman. Other persons 
could corroborate this testimony. On a 
special comparison being made in Normandy, 
it was found that the work of three Norman 
agricultural labourers was equal only to that 
of two Kentish men ; and English workmen 
exceed in power, according to the same pro- 
portion, Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, 
In Caleutta, it has been found worth while 
to pay Hindoos to hold umbrellas over 
artisans imported at high wages from Lanca- 
shire. The wages of the labourer, taken 
alone, are therefore a very insuflicient stan- 
dard of the cost of labour. A Lancashire 
navvy working on the railways of the 
continent will earn sometimes double the 
best wages of the German or French work- 
men around him. He will do the same 
when imported into English districts occu- 
= by a class of under-paid and ill-fed 
abourers. The day’s work is finished before 
noon. 

A foreman accustomed to see good labour 
done at piece-work was set over the works 
of an estate in Dorsetshire. 

“You will get this work done cheaply,” it 
was said to him, “ when labourers are to be 
had at eight shillings a-week.” 

“They would be dear,” he replied, “ at 
six.” 

Dorsetshire bricklayers, underfed upon 
twelve shillings a-week, will lay between 
three and four hundred bricks a-day; the 
town bricklayer, at twice the wages, does 
three times the work. 

Thus, we find that there is developed a 
new source of increased production by ever 
advance in the use of machinery which 
creates well-paid service and increases the 
number of well-nourished men. “I cannot,” 
said a successful manufacturer, “afford to 
work my machine with a horse that costs 
less than thirty pounds, or eats less than 
eighteen pounds of oats a-day.” As it is 
with horses, so it is with men. Work is for 
quantity as cheap in farming districts where 
a man’s labour costs fourteen or sixteen 
shillings a-week, as where it costs eight or 
nine shillings only. The Lancashire navvies 
work in gangs of five, and admit none among 
their number who cannot load twenty horse- 
loads of earth in a day. These men, at from 
three shillings to five-and-sixpence a-day 
wages, have Tien found to produce cheaper 
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work than Irish labourers whose hire is but| much evil, no doubt, to be corrected ; but 
a shilling. But, the navvy, born in hill dis-|the views we have here sketched may be a 
tricts where there is good water and fresh | safe assurance that, taken as a Wada, the 
air, considers that to keep himself in working | tendency of machinery is not to convert poor 
order, he must eat eleven pounds of meat; men into machines, but that the steam-engine 
a-week, or, that if he should have less meat, he | is in fact their steady helper, tending to no 
must make up with very large quantities of|end so much as the making of them men 


potatoes, oatmeal, and milk. Now, there is 
no good reason why one part of the country 
should not be as highly cultivated as another. 
The soil of Dorsetshire, tilled by sixteen 
thousand labourers at eight or nine shillings 
a-week, ought, in fact, to employ thirty or 
forty thousand at ten, twelve, fourteen, some- 
times even sixteen shillings; the highest 
wages being those created by the introduc- 
tion of machines. Farmers in many counties 
do not buy agricultural machines that would 
be in the highest degree serviceable, because 
there are in their districts no labourers fit to 
be entrusted with the care of them. 

“If I buy this machine,” the farmer in 
such a case may say to the machinist, “ you 
must send me a labourer to work it and take 
eare of it. I know none in my own parish 
whom I could safely trust.” 

“What wages, then, do you give?” 

“ Eight or nine shillings.” 

“ Ah, but those wages will not do. You 
must give sixteen shillings to the man whom 


indeed. 


COCO-EATERS. 


Tue rye, barley, oats, wheat, potatoes, 
chesnut, maize, rice, bread-tree, plantain, date, 
and coco-eaters include, I suppose, pretty 
nearly, all the varieties of the human species, 
The fruit of the coco-palm is eaten by about 
a hundred millions of the human family, 
and by a variety of animals, representing 
most of the great groups of the animal world. 
The history of the coco-palm illustrates 
singularly the divine combinations of vegetal, 
animal, and hominal life, by which they 
maintain and reproduce each other harmoni- 
ously and continually. Life supplies the 
food of life. Destroying and nourishing, 
and nourishing and destroying each other, 
the hominal races and the vegetal and 
animal species keep up between them the 
wonderful force, the sublime intelligence, the 
multiform mystery, which is called Life, 





you entrust with a machine of this value.” 


And so it is, among farmers as among | 
manufacturers ; with the machinery comes a} 
demand for better labour and the offering of 


better pay ; with it comes, also, increase of pro- 
duction, and a necessary widening of the whole 
field of labour and of the resources of the work- | 
ing-class ; with it comes also a cheapening of 
the product, therefore a more extended, a more 


| The bodies of individuals are used to support 


the lives of species ; and in this way Death is 
a means employed for replenishing the lamp 
of Life. The coco-palm is an important organ 
in the vital mechanism. The date-palm is 


‘the sustenance of the desert, the plantain 


of the river, and the coco-palm of the coast 
populations of the warm climates. The coco- 
palms are found upon the coasts chiefly, in 








certain and less fitful demand, a lessening of a band running around the world, and of a 
that fluctuation in the labour market which| breadth of about twenty degrees upon both 
makes the well-being of the workman in-| sides of the equinoctial line. There are seve- 
secure. Great, then, proves to have been! ral combinations necessary to produce them, 
the mistake of the poor men who twenty or! which, by the grandeur and the delicacy of 
thirty years ago dragged out machines and | their adjustments, equally mark the work of 
burnt them in the market-places of our rural | a Divine Intelligence. 
towns. | The volcanic islands of the tropics are 
To take an illustration obvious to every inimical to the growth of the coco-palms, 
man’s experience, let us suggest a com-) Generally, voleanos occur near water : there 
parison between the drivers and guards of| are only about half-a-dozen in more than a 


the old coaches,‘and the army of well-paid | hundred and seventy known and active vol- 





engineers, clerks of works, clerks at desks, | 
picked engine-drivers, station-masters, por- 
ters, called into existence by the substitu- 
tion of machinery for horse-labour, as means 
of travel. How vast has been the increase of 
demand for skill and good conduct in the) 
labourer; how many a new field of industry 
has been opened to the middle and the lower 
classes, for which men are incited to qualify | 
their children or themselves! In the em-| 
ployment of machinery, as in the employ-' 
ment of hand labour—say that of needle- 
women (who can pray for nothing more 
desirable than success to the sewing-machine, | 
which may destroy their wretched calling, and 
help to create a better for them)—there is 


canos, which do not open their safety-valves 
in the neighbourhood of the sea. The student 
of physical geography has only to recal the dis- 
tribution of the tropical volcanos to find the 
coasts upon which there are no coco-palms. 
There are none upon the islands of Saint 
Helena, Ascension, and Gallapagos. Of the 
Cape Verde Islands, San Yago is the only 
one upon which the coco-palm flourishes, 
Volcanos and coco-palms may have both a 
predilection for the proximity of water ; but 
they have naturally an antagonism to each 
other which is unconquerable, except by the 
art, industry, and perseverance of man. 
Culture, however, produces them where they 
do not grow naturally; and they are pro- 
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duced by human skill on several volcanic| barren of them. The Spaniards planted 
coasts ; such as the island of Bourbon and the | coco-palms in the bay of Honduras; the 
Sandwich Islands. French established plantations called coco- 
Nuts which are carried by the ocean cur-|tieries in the islands of the Mauritius; 
rents as far north as the coasts of Scotland|the British cultivated them in the West 
and Norway, must reach many shores upon| Indies. Owyhee, the island on which 
which they perish of cold. It is said that | Captain Cook was killed, although steep, 
coco-palms do not thrive, even within the | rocky, and volcanic, presents the singular 
tropics, upon shores washed by the cold| spectacle of snow on the tops of the moun- 
currents of the ocean, ‘The Guinea current, | tains, and coco-palms flourishing in the vici- 
which flows past the Cape Verde islands | nity of the coasts. Upon the whole, the 
from the north, is probably a cause of the | plantation of coco-palms shows what is called 
comparative paucity of coco-palms upon ee civilisation in a somewhat favourable and 
shores. The combined study of the ocean | beneticent light, notwithstanding the serious 
currents and the geographical distribution of | drawbacks of slavery, extermination, and 
the coco-palms would probably reveal the| coco toddy. Observers and travellers say that 
laws which have regulated the sowing of the | the more civilised of the Indians have begun 
coco-seeds upon the tropical shores. It|to fabricate coco toddy. There is more in 
teaches the principle upon which the ocean|the fact than drunkenness and extermi- 
works as a sowing-machine. nation by fire-water; for, distillation is an 
The coco floats like a little boat. The|important part of chemistry, and chemistry 
form of the shell is so well adapted for navi-|is one of the grandest instruments in the 
gation, that it has been said mankind derived | hands of men. 
from it their earliest notions of naval archi-| The simple cultivation of the coco-palm 
tecture. When the nut becomes fibrous, and} requires faculties far beyond the average 
ripens, and falls, it has acquired a specitic| found among savages. The Indian law- 
gravity lighter than sea-water, and the high-| giver was a wise man who made the coco- 
tide waves easily waft it away. After voyag-| growers a high and right-hand caste, and 
ing night and day, according to the direction _—— to apportion honour among men ac- 
of the currents and being tossed by the|cording to the services rendered to society 
breakers, when it approaches a shore once|by their skill, knowledge, foresight, self- 
more, the coco has become heavier by the | denial, industry, and genius, These qualities 
saturation of the fibres with salt-water, and | are the salt necessary for the preservation of 
has acquired a specific gravity which sinks| races as of individuals. 
and imbeds it in the sand. Under the influ-| It is strange that races of men should be 
ences of congenial soil and temperature, of | deficient in the reflecting prudence necessary 
air and water, the coco germinates and takes | for their preservation in proportion as the 
root. sun has dyed the colouring matter of their 
There is surely something of divine intelli-| skins, The white men of Europe and the 
gence and providential goodness to be seen in| yellow men of Asia contrast very advan- 
the delicate adjustments and arrangements | tageously with the reds of America and the 
which sow in this way the food of millions} blacks of Africa. The coco-palm is culti- 
by the familiar agencies which throw the] vated in Asia, from Bombay to the Ganges. 
neglected wrack upon the beach, to be eaten | The small island of Ovington, opposite Bom- 
by the sand-hoppers. bay, is covered with coco-palms. The shore 
Civilisation has been, from its vast dis-| between Bombay and Canamore presents a 
tance, co-operating with Providence in dis-| green curtain of shore palms whose pictu- 
seminating the blessings of the coco-palms, | resque folds enrapture voyagers. Favoured 
by planting the seeds where the currents| by the salt in the soil, they grow in all parts 
could not carry them. Just men have often | of the province of Mysore. Near Pondicherry 
given vent to cries of indignation against| there is a little coco island. They adorn 
the Europeans who have exterminated abori-| most of the gardens in Calcutta. Cultivated 
ginal races to gratify their ruthless rapacity.| for ornament, but sterile, the coco-palm is 
divery age and every country, without except- | found as far north as Lucknau, in the twenty- 
ing our own, has been disgraced by the atro-| sixth degree of latitude; in the twenty- 
cities of men of this kind, whose names|third degree of latitude, Dr. Dalton Hooker 
seem likely to live in an immortality of exe-| found the coco-palm, the palm of high-tide 
cration. Yet all is not said when the stigma| mark, six hundred feet above the level of 
has been branded upon them. Their intelligent | the sea. 
and adventurous selfishness often made desert | There is said to be from ten to twelve mil- 
places fertile. The Arabic, Portuguese, | lions of coco-palms in the island of oe 
Spanish, Dutch, French, and British voyagers | There are eight or nine little coco islands in 














have planted coco-palms wherever their| the river Pahang, which are annually sub- 
vessels have sailed, or wherever any of their | merged by the floods of the months of De- 
settlements have rested. Many British sailors| cember and January. Respecting the capital 
have benevolently planted cocos when their| of Cochin China, a French voyager says, “The 
vessels have touched at a coast which was! white walls of these fortifications were sure 
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mounted by clusters of plantain and coco- 
trees, which, defined sharply against a distant 
blue horizon, formed in the midst of the 
white sands a couple of oases upon which the 
eye rested with pleasure.” 

The coco-eaters of the African coast are 
a complete contrast to the intelligent culti- 
vators of India. I suppose it must be what 
a Scotch philosopher would call the sug- 
gestion of contrast which leads me to think 
of them. 

When sailing from the British islands to- 
wards the equinoctial line along the west 
coast of Africa, the coco-palms are seen upon 
the shores from the coast of Guinea to Saint 
Philip de Benguela. The geographical dis- 
tribution is about ten degrees upon either 
side of the line. The occidental African 
islands, St. Jago, Fernando Po, Prince, Anno- 
boa, Saint Thomas, and Loanda, produce 
coco-palms abundantly. 

The African coco-eaters cannot be said to 
be any credit to their nurriture. The pagan 
tribes of them are snake-worshippers. Trial 
by ordeal and torture, Fetishism, amazons, 
polygamy, and wife sacrifices, recal sufficiently 
the condition of the negroes upon the western 
eoasts of Africa, wherever Mahometanism 
and Christianity have not interfered to dimi- 
nish their ignorance and cruelty. They 
are completely in the hands of their witch- 
doctors and rain-makers. Happily, English- 
— missionaries are at work among 
them ; and wherever Christian ideas spread, 


the minds of savages open and their manners 


soften. George Herbert supplies us in a 
couplet with a quaint description of the 
change which takes place in the savage, when 
he says, 

That his mind’s neatness has its operation 

Upon his body, clothes, and habitation. 


Little reliance is, I suspect, to be placed 
upon much which is confidently sent abroad 
respecting the inhabitants of the African 
coasts, although appearing with all the airs 
and pretensions of ethnological science. Very 
few facts have been published upon any 
better evidence than hearsay, and hearsay is 
not science. Many of the hearsays rest upon 
the suspicious testimonies of slave-dealers 
and exterminators, and their Jay and clerical 
dependants. 

here is a generalisation, however, on which 

I will venture. Were I asked what is a 
savage, I would answer, He is a man who 
cannot calculate. However exaggerated the 
statement may be that whole races exist who 
cannot count their fingers, the capacity of 
calculation, the amount of arithmetic, the 
perfection of mathematics, furnishes a good 
measure of the civilisation attained by a race. 
The civilised man is the man of calculating 
rudence. He is the only man who prevents 
imself and family from dying of want. He 
thas an empire over himself. Savages do not 
plant and water coco-palms because they will 





not calculate upon a future ten years hence. 
The boy does not direct his course with a 
steady view to the success of the man in his 
prime. The middle-aged man does not work 
for the old man, only a score of years off—a 
different man, and yet himself. The irreflec- 
tive and uncalculating imprudence is heredi- 
tary and universal, The community does not 
discuss continually and decide wisely, respect- 
ing its own interests ; everything is left to 
the chief and the rain-maker. 

When races are deficient in calculating 
prudence, they experience dreadful visitations 
of famine. Millions of them perish of want. 
Prior to the British occupation of India, and 
until after the administration of Lord Clive, 
famines were periodical in India, in which 
millions perished in consequence of the failure 
of the rice crops. The cultivation of the coco- 
aes has helped to diminish the horrors and 
essen the frequency of these famines. On 
the tropical coasts of Africa, and the African 
islands, where European calculation does not 
prevail, savage improvidence reigns. Of the 
Sakelaves of Nossi-Bé, a French voyager 
says: “Although they are very fond of the 
fruit, it never occurs to them to plant the 
coco-palm, Their gourmandise overcomes the 
reasoning which tells them they might secure 
an abundance at a later period, because they 
are not accustomed to speculate respecting a 
futurity of ten years.” Such is the reckless 
rapacity of the black fishermen of the Ami- 
rante islands, that they are accused of having 
destroyed all the coco-palms on severa 
coco islands, merely to obtain the luxurious 
tit-bit formed by the topmost sprout, and 
called the coco cabbage. The New Caledo- 
nians, when they vanquish a hostile tribe, cut 
down all their coco-palms ; and when one of 
their chiefs dies, they wound his palms to 
show that after the loss of their owner the 
trees ought to languish and die. The growth 
of coco-palms is prevented on Mitre Island, 
Polynesia, by the Tikopians, lest their neigh- 
bours should inhabit it, and deprive them of 
the profits and pleasures of shark-fishing. In 
the Harvey islands the natives steal each 
other’s cocos. The proprietors surround their 
trees with dry leaves, that the noise of the 
falling fruits may betray the presence of the 
thief. When a native of Lord North’s islands 
is overtaken by want, his relatives and neigh- 
bours expel him from their society, and drive 
him away to die of famine alone. I have 
seen birds do the like. When a shot wounds 
any of the little auks upon a ledge of rock on 
the northern shores, the flock scarcely con- 
descend to fly away, and, returning imme- 
diately to their ledge, stop the annoyance of 
the cries of the wounded by cuffing them over 
the edge of the precipice. 

It is scarcely a sarcasm to say of such 
hominal races that they are degraded to the 
level of monkeys. Such facts almost excuse 
the bitter misanthropy of Bory de Saint 


' Vincent, who said there was a relationship 
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between the African tribes and the ourang- 
outang. Giving themselves up to the sensual 
enjoyments of the passing day, without care 


gorge themselves; when they cannot get 
fruits they eat animals or insects; when 
fruits, animals, and insects fail them, they 
starve. While the structure of the four- 
handed and five-handed mammals is an odious 
caricature of the human form, the abdication 
of reason and prudence gives men a still more 
hideous moral resemblance to the ugliest of 
animals. 

It is time I should pass from the hominal 
to the animal coco-eaters, which are less 
known, and still more curious. <A passing 
word, however, must be given to the inte- 
| resting and important hominal varieties to 
whom the destiny is committed of elevating 
the reckless tribes to the dignity of the cal- 





Americans with the blood of the red race in 
them, creoles with the trace of the black 
pigment under their skins, Britons with the 
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for the morrow, when the trees give them | Gibraltar. 
fruits, both the savages and the quadrumanes| dian islands differ widely from the species of 


culating races. The cross-breeds may already | 
be counted by millions in the tropical regions. | 


yellow hues of the Malays, and the high cheek- | 


bones of Mongols, are the natural interpreters 

between European prudence and Asiatic and 

African improvidence. Creoles and cross- 

breeds are born to one of the noblest mis- 

sions in the march of time. I have been sin- 

gularly struck with the unconsciousimpression 

of this truth, which I have seen in individuals 
| of these varieties who have come in my way. 
There is a passion in the new generation of 
them for self-improvement. Perceiving clearly 
that wealth and knowledge are the chief dis- 
| tinctions in these modern days, many of them 
are to be found ardently engaged in the pursuit 
of both without separating them ; for in the 
present age neither the ignorant millionnaire, 
nor the ill-bred peer, nor the poor scholar, 
can obtain respect and escape mortification. 
| The Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, and English 
| races have blended blood with the improvi- 
dent races, and the results are making their 
appearance around all their colonies, in cross- 
breeds capable of rivalling the best specimens 
of the most celebrated races. This fact is 
one of the most interesting features of the 
human family in these times. The distance 
is vast between the races who calculate 
eclipses, and the races who find the counting 


able arithmetical difficulties ; but, when these 
races are crossed, the product is not a child 
standing midway between them in intelli- 
gence, but a highly improveable cross-breed 
capable of rising by culture to the highest 
levels of the superior race. There is hope 
| for humanity in this truth. 

Among the animal coco-eaters, the first 


species of which caricature the hominal form 
while they are all removed very far from 





of their fingers invested with insurmount-| 


place may be given to the monkeys, several | 


| 





men by the texture of their brains. There| 
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are no monkeys in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, and only one species in Europe—which 
is found, as if by accident, upon the rock of 
The species of Asia and the In- 


Central America and the Island of Madagas- 
car. The Madagascar species are all of the 
type called Limurians, or monkeys with sharp- 
pointed muzzles, The Gibraltar, Asiatic, and 
African monkeys have thin partitions be- 
tween their nostrils, and have only short 
tails when they have tails. The Central 
American species have thick partitions be- 
tween their nostrils ; and all the five-handed 
monkeys with catching tails are American 
monkeys. 

Monkeys seem to hold a rank somewhere 
between the quadrupeds and the birds, when 
they are found in their natural state, living 
on the trees in the vast Brazilian and African 
forests. They walk with difficulty upon the 
ground, and some of them can almost fly. 
Swinging and climbing from branch to branch 
and from tree to tree, with the aid of four or 
five hands, and supremely indifferent which 
end of them is uppermost, they make long 
journeys in search of fruits and eggs. As they 
can escape from lions and tigers with great 
facility, serpents are the only enemies really 
formidable to them. In some species the 
little troops are united as if they were one 
sole family, under the chieftainship of an 
old male. When the chief assembles his 
clan, he makes such a howling noise, and the 
troop gather round him with such submis- 
sion, that he has been wickedly called the 
preacher monkey. Everybody knows how 
capricious they are, being alternately curious 
and indifferent, tranquil and tricky, playful 
and furious. The greatest affection between 
the males and the temales does not extend to 
refraining from stealing each other’s food. 
They never have recourse to force, but always 
to sleight-of-hand, in accomplishing their 
thefts. M. Frédéric Cuvier says, the basis of 
the education which the female gives to her 
little ones is an apprenticeship in theft. 
Monkeys maraud in the neighbourhood of 
man like the French soldiers of the first 
empire. Sentinels are planted to give the 
alarm of danger, and lines—or, as the French 
call them, queues, or tails—are formed 
to hand the fruits, which are lodged in 
their stores with great rapidity. The dan- 
gers of the marauding monkeys and sol- 
diers are identical, for wherever the use 
of fire-arms prevails they are shot without 
scruple. 

Traps are laid on the Indian shores to 
catch the wild hogs and porcupines, and 
prevent them from injuring the roots of the 
coco-palms. 

Wild elephants are so fond of the young 
and tender leaves of the coco-palms, that it 
is often found necessary to protect the plan- 
tations by lighting fires and discharging 
muskets during the night. 
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The coco-palm bear, or Malay bear, like 
the elephant, is fond of the tender leaves. | 
He is very injurious to the plantations. The | 
coco-palm bear rarely attacks man, and has 
often been domesticated. Sir Stamford 
Raffles brought one up in his nursery along | 
with his children. The experience of this| 
gentleman seems to lessen the improba- | 
bility of the fabulous story that the Malay | 
bears, instead of injuring the women and 
children they have met in the woods, have 
on several occasions given them food in their 
retreats, without doing them the slightest 
harm. 

The naturalists have given the name of 
the Paradovurus typus to a singular animal 
which climbs the coco-palm and drinks the 
water in the nuts. The name just means 
the type of the ill- understood animals 
with tails. Leschenault called it the marten 
des palmiers, the marten of the palm-trees. 
The pupils of the eyes of this mammal are 
vertical, and therefore it has been deemed 
a nocturnal animal, As the teeth resemble 
those of the civet and genet cats, it has been 
supposed to prey upon little mammals. The| 
fur consists mostly of woolly, but partly of 
silky, hairs. Long moustaches .grow upon 
the upper lip and under the eyes. The ill- 
understood quadruped with a tail, the marten 
of the coco-palms, is about half a métre long, 
and his tail is little shorter than his body. 
At first sight he seems black, and when 
looked into closely he appears to be yellow. 
Three rows of black spots are observable 
upon the yellow ground on each side of the 
spine, while other spots are dispersed over 
the thighs and shoulders, disappearing upon 
the black bands, and forming the simple 
bands. The limbs are black, but the skin of 
the tubercles of the feet is flesh-coloured. 
The first half of the tail is of the colour of 
the body, and the second half is black. The 
head is of the colour of the body, growing 
paler towards the muzzle, and has white 
spots over and under the eyes. The ears are 
black outside, flesh-coloured inside, and are 
tipped at the external edge with a white 
border. 

The marten of the coco-palm is found in 
Asia and Malasia, and abounds in Java. He 
lives in trees and bushes. In captivity he 
eats flesh, and displays a ferocity which re- 
minds one of the wild Scotch weasels. 

The palm-squirrel is sometimes brought to 
England, and is frequently seen frisking on 
the trees of the East Indian shores. Les- 
chenault says, he takes advantage of the holes 
made in the nuts by the marten to drink 
what is left of the coco-water. However, 
there is nothing to prevent his tapping the 
nuts for himself, and drinking his fill of their 
delicious wine. No doubt, like the monkeys 
and martens, he is liable to be interrupted in 
his enjoyments by musket-shots : the common 
0 — marauders in civilised neighbour- 

oods. 
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Rats are great coco-eaters. The desert | 


coco-islands are full of them. Green and ripe 


nuts come alike to them. After gnawing | 


holes near the stalks they get inside the nuts 
to drink the water and eat the almond at 
their pleasure. They are careful not to make 
the hole where it would let out the water. 


The coco-planters in the Mauritius intro- | 


duced cats, in the hope that they would 


destroy the rats ; but the cats found an easier | 
and more agreeable prey in the young sea- | 


birds. Rat-catchers are found to be more 
efficient. A negro receives a glass of rum, in 
addition to his monthly pay, for every 
dozen of rats’ tails which he brings to his 
employer. 

Pyrard speaks of a large bat which 
devours the coco-palms, I do not know what 
bat it is, but I may have a reader in the 
tropics who will catch it and tell the world 
all about it. What a bit of luck it would be 
were any one to find, in a great bat of the 
tropics, the living species of the fossil Ptero- 
dactyle, which Scemmerring proved against 
Cuvier to be a large bat, and not a flying 
lizard ! 

Science is every day refinding the lost 
species, and identifying the European fossils 
with the actual plants and animals of the 
tropics. 

Captain Moresby describes animals, called 
flying Fores, which destroy many young coco- 
palms. 

A palmiped bird of the tern tribe—a sort 
of sea-swallow, called the Black Noddy— 
pecks the panicules of the flowers of the coco- 
palms and checks their fertility. The black 
noddies build their nests among the stalks of 
the leaves. When stormy weather prevents 
them from flying far out to the high seas, 
they pass their time upon the palm-trees 
pecking the flowers; their peckings are 
said to be a chief cause of sterility among 
the coco-palms of the Indian islands. Sailors 
know them well, for the facility or stu- 
pidity with which they allow thems-lves 
to be taken by hand when seeking refuge on 
the riggings of ships from the buffetings of 
the winds. Their flesh is tough, leathery, and 
disagreeable, but the sailors eat it with 
relish, and despise the birds which are stupid 
enough to give themselves for their repast. 
Such scorn is human nature all over; and 
the black noddies probably take refuge upon 
ships only when exhausted and stupified by 
fatigue. 

Macaws and cockatoos destroy the fertility 
of many coco-palms. An Edwin Landseer 
would give us a glorious picture of the scene. 
He would paint the parrots (generally of the 
species called, Psittacus Taitianus) climbing 
and chattering with their gorgeous plumage 
while sucking the pollen of the splendid 
golden flowers which rise above the green 
leaves of the magnificent umbrellas of the 
white tropical shores. 

Voyagers observe with astonishment a 
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singular crustacean, frequently seen on the 
shores of the coco-islands, and sometimes, 
although rarely by day, climbing upon the 
coco-palms, The crusted animal is something 
between a crab and a lobster. From the 
point of the claw to the end of the abdo- 
men he generally measures about twenty 
inches. The colour of this crab or lobster is 
sky-blue, shading into white, with white 
patches speckling the blue of the carapace, 
and of the plates of the abdomen. He has 
more of the general form of a lobster than of 
a crab, Natives of the coco-islands have 
assured me that individual crustaceans of this 
species are sometimes met with, measuring 
from three to four feet from the point of the 
claw to the end of the abdomen. The colour 
—blue, it is said,—sometimes passes into red, 
and the white into yellow. 

The natives call this crab the sepoy-crab, | 
just as British coast-folks call a similar crus- 
tacean the soldier-crab, He is the soldier- 
crab of the tropical islands. Persons familiar | 
with the soldier-crab of the British coasts | 
can imagine the appearance of the largest 
sepoy-crabs, by supposing the soldier-crab of 
a size measured by feet instead of inches. The 
British soldier-crab has a naked and curling | 
abdomen, and must find a shell to protect it 
from the grabs of his enemies. The Indian 
sepoy-crab has three rows of rudimentary 
plates partly covering and protecting the 
upper part of his abdomen. The British 


coast-folks embody a characteristic in the 
manners of the British species when they 
call him a soldier, for he is always ready to} 
fight all comers, and is especially amusing to | 





coast-boys when battling with his own) 
species. The sepoy-crab is a far more for-| 
midable soldier. When surprised by men | 
upon a tree he snaps the pincers of his for-| 
midable left claw to announce to them that | 
he is ready for battle. He seems, however, 
more desirous of frightening than of fighting 
his enemies; for, notwithstanding his 
menaces, he retreats very a: The 
sepoy-crabs, about a couple of feet long, 
are not objects of fear to the natives; but, 
they speak with awe of the rare monsters 
which exceed three feet in length, and 
one of whom is said to have once stolen a 
child. 

Mr. Cuming frequently found sepoy-crabs 
on Lord Hood’s Island in the Pacific. Dr. 
Charles Reynaud, of Port Louis, Mauritius, 
tells me that the sepoy-crab is found in the 
islands of.Liou Kiou, Keeling, Diego Garcia, 
Six Islands, and Agalega. The sepoy-crabs live 
in holes among the roots of the scolopendres, 
mape-trees, and coco-palms, The frequent 
or almost continual rains on those islands 
keep the holes always full of water, and sur- 
round them with little pools. The blacks of 
the islands of the Mauritius say, that when the 
sepoy-crab is in want of salt water in the dry 
season, he goes down to the sea carrying an 
empty coco-nut between the teeth of his little! 
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claw ; and, after filling the nut with salt water, 
carries it away to his hole. 

Linnzeus, Herbst, and Cuvier, appear to 
have received with some doubt the accounts 
which voyagers gave them of crabs climb- 
ing trees and eating fruits. There is, in fact, 
considerable difficulty in understanding how 
animals formed with gills to breathe in 
water like fishes, can live in air, and respire 
upon trees, as if they were provided with 
lungs, like birds and monkeys. M. Milne 
Rdwards has, however, made an observa- 
tion upon the respiratory organs of the 
sepoy-crabs, which greatly diminishes the 
physiological difficulty. He discovered in 
the carapace, a spongy vegetation which 
maintains the humidity of the gills by per- 
spiring water upon them. Similar contriv- 
ances have been observed in a variety of 
gilled animals, which from the nature of 
their habits, are occasionally exposed in the 
air. There are fishes which perish quickly ina 
limited quantity of sea-water, and which 
can subsist a long time in moist air. The 
folds of the membrane which lines the gill- 
cavity of eels, and of the fishes liable to be 
abandoned by the tide in rock crevices, 
contain reserves of water in pockets, vessels, 
cells, or spongy masses, which keep up a 
constant moisture in the gills. The Ame- 
rican land crabs have reservoirs inside the 
carapace. The sepoy-crab differs from all 
the others by having fungosities, or sponges, 
instead of reservoirs, The sepoy-crabs 
usually live on the fallen fruits which 
they find about the roots of trees. When 
they cannot find fruits, and are pressed by 
hunger, they mount, generally in the night, 
to the nuts which will not descend to them. 
The fact of their climbing is established by 
an abundance of testimony, and recently, in 
addition to different voyagers corroborating, 
each other during the last century, living 
witnesses have appeared: such as Mr. Cuming 
of London, and Dr. Charles Reynaud of Port 
Louis. Dr. Charles Reynaud has assured 
me that he has repeatedly seen the sepoy- 
crab on the coco-palms during the day, 
although his promenades are generally noc- 
turnal, and in shiny moonlight nights, 

When the sepoy-crab has climbed up the 
trunk of the coco-palm, he detaches the nut 
by tearing the fibres of the stalk until the 
nut falls. After the fall of the nut he de- 
scends the trunk slowly, and searches for 
the nut, which he drags, when he finds it, 
to the mouth of his hole. Three or four 
days are spent by him in patiently and 
laboriously tearing off fibre after fibre, 
until the husk is completely denuded of them. 
He is too provident, I won’t say civilised, 
an animal, to wait until one nut is done 
before he goes in search of another. On the 
contrary, he is always peeling as he is 
always eating his nuts. He spends his time 
in these alternate operations. He searches 
about the trees, or upon the trees, for a 
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nut to peel, and when it is peeled he trans-| into their holes, and, seizing their claws 
fers it to his larder in his hole. Just as|in a bunch, whip them out suddenly and 
the eating-houses have hams, or rounds of} skilfully. It is surprising how rarely the 
beef, always in cut, he has a peeled nut/ blacks are pinched. The sepoy-crab, when | 
always in the almond state. A nut lasts|in his hole, sleeps, or respires, and moves 
him about a week, slowly ; before his obtuse senses have 
The sepoy-crab does not feed upon cocos| warned him of the intrusion, his formid- 
only. Mr. Cuming saw one of them upon ajable claws are clasped by the muscular 
palm-tree, called the Pandanus odoratissi-| hand which pulls him out of his stronghold. 
mus. Dr. Charles Reynaud has seen these} When an unlucky or an unskilful finger is 
in great quantities upon the little islands} pinched, the sepoy lets go his hold, the in- 
at the entry of the Bay of Diego Garcia, | stant he is seized by the abdomen. Some- 
where there are no coco-palms, and where | times a kernel is dropped into the hole, and 
they fed upon the Mape-tree — Cissus| when the crab takes hold of it, he lets him- 
Mapia. self be pulled out rather than let go his hold. 
The savans, as usual, have made a curious| In their battles with each other, the sepoy- 
hotch-potch of the naming of this lobster. | crabs will seize hold of each other’s abdomens, 
Leach called him the Birgus latro; latro| and will vot let go until one of them has 
means a thief, but what Birgus means, no/| ceased to live. The sepoy can be made to 
book, or man, I wot of, can tell me. I/do the same thing for himself; for when his 
guess that as Pagurus means a marine ani-| abdomen is tickled, it is said he will seize 
mal, Birgus means a rock animal, and the/|hold of it with his great claw, and never 
probability is not lessened, because the} relax his hold until he dies. 
crustacean does not live among rocks at all,} The sepoy-crabs are excellent eating. 
for most of these learned terms are the | Gourmets of the Mauritius have them 
fossils of ancient errors. The French fisher-|sent to them alive from the coco islands, 
men call the soldier-crab the pauvre lbomme | They are sent in boxes which are strongly 
(the poor man), because he is very naked,| nailed down. Such is the strength of these 
and has not even a shell of his own. The/ crustaceans that they have been known to 
sepoy-crab is a coast, and not a marine, | lift up the lid of a box with a hundred pound 
animal, and he is not a poor man, more- weight on the top of it. There are a few 
over, as he lives independently upon his| holes made in the box to admit air, and 
means. The most common name for him|a coco broken in two is placed within it ; and 
is the erab-thief. The Dutch called him|then, without further precautions or other 
Don Diego int volle harnaseh—Don Diego| nurriture, the sepoy-crab arrives in good 
who steals the nuts—Don Diego, because| condition after voyages of seven or eight 
they fancied they saw the form of a man/| days’ duration. 
in armour upon his back, and nut-stealer,| Herbst says, great care must be taken to 
on account of his taking his natural food.|remove certain dangerous parts of these 
What with colonisers, exterminators, an-| lobsters in the preparation of them for the 
nexers, adulteraters, and bank and rail-|table. The sepoy-crab is cooked like a 
way speculators, there appears to be/lobster. The abdomen, popularly called the 





enough of thieves, and it would be surely | tail, is the titbit. Natives of the tropics 
wrong, impolitic, and unfair, to give them who catch the sepoy-crab and cook him and 
the countenance of an honest crusted animal.} eat him, and call him a thief all the while, 
Agassiz, in his very useful book on zoolo-| remark ‘merrily that he is obliging enough 
gieal nomenclature, says the proper name of| to carry in his tail a butter, in which he fries 
the crab is the Decapoda anomoura, the tail- | capitally. 
less ten feet. He refers to Leach for the} The rhinoceros beetle (scarabeus, or 
explanation of the common scientific name, | oryctes rhinoceros) is deseribed as the most 
Birgus latro, and Leach uses the name with- | formidable enemy of the coco-palms. The 
out { giving any explanation of it whatever—| general aspect, the forms of the corselet and 
or, at least, I could not discover any. As for | elytres, and the little horn upon the snout of 
the proper name, I humbly submit it con-| this beetle, suggests immediately the idea of 
tains as many errors as syllables. Negatives! a miniature model of the unicorn rhinoceros, 
are but rarely descriptive, and we are not|rather more than an inch and a-half long 
far advanced in forming an idea of an/and three-quarters broad. ‘The rhinoceros 
animal when told it has not a tail. The! beetle has been called oryctes, which is the 
claws of the sepoy-crab are hands ; the last| Greek for a digger or miner. The male 
pair of so-called feet are used to "hold the| beetle cuts his way into the stalks of the 
crustacean in his hole, as they serve to keep leaves, and eats the topmost sprout, the deli- 
the soldier-crab in his borrowed shell. cious coco-cabbage. The female rhinoceros || 
The largest kinds of opey> -crabs hold | beetle perforates the trunks of the trees to || 
themselves in their holes with such tenacity 
that the natives are unable to drag them 
out. As for the individuals of the ordi- 
nary size, the blacks put their arms 





by these beetles was so great in the time of 
Leschenault de la Tour, that he says the 


ee ees of Pondicherry employed two 


deposit her eggs in them. The damage done | 
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men constantly, to do nothing else but 
search for these insect-destroyers of the 
coco-palms. 

The termites, or white ants, are great | 
enemies of the coco-palms. The species) 
which build, their nests on the top of the) 
coco-palms kill them from their summits ;| 
and the species which establish themselves 
at their base, poison their roots, 

Such are a few traits of the animal and, 
hominal coco-eaters. The termites are cer-| 
tainly the most extraordinary of insects, | 
the sepoy-crabs the strangest of crustaceans, | 
and the hominal races which eat cocos are of 
all men the furthest removed from the | 
European types, What shall I say to sum | 
up? Only this: that the coco-eaters are 
as wonderful as the coco-palm, and the coco- 
palm as surpassingly strange as the coco- 
eaters—the hot forces of the equator per-| 
vade them all; and the tree and its asso- 
ciates combined, give us marvellous glimpses 
into the worlds of life in the islands of 
the sun. 


MEMNON AND HIS MATE. 


On Tébes’ Plain, at labouring dawn, 
Day's eldest daughter yet unborn, 
Unmark’d as yet of laughing morn 
The faintest glimm’ring smile ; 
The croaking chorus, tired and dumb, 
Old Earth was silent in her tomb, 
Along the banks of Nile. 


With fertilising largesse fraught, 
And secrets from the Tropics brought, 
The weird waves glided, swift as Thought, 
And silently as Time; 
And, through the leaves of spectral palms, 
No more the uight-wind toss’d its arms, 
Uniting to their fitful psalms 
A melancholy rhyme, 


To shore the drooping cangia clung 
With folded wing and yard unslung, 
A cradle of the Live among 

The chambers of the Dead ; 
Nor was their breath enough to float 
The pendant of that river-boat, 
To wake the firefly on the lote 

The cicade on the blade. 


It was the hour; nor night nor day, 

When if you fail, as old Sheikhs say, 

To tell the white horse from the grey, 
It is the peep of dawn. 

But Sheikh and steed had taken flight 

To realms of neither day nor night, 

And seoured the Desert out of sight 
On dreamy pinions. borne. 


It was the hour; nor night nor day, 
When these my feet conspired to stray 
Along the pathless sacred way, 

That girds dark Acheron ; 
And all my heart with half-hope beat, 
That Memnon then might wake to greet, 
With olden music, soft and sweet, 

Once more the rising sun, 
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As o’er the unctuous flats I pressed, 
A lark shot startled from her nest, 
And lo! half-naked to the waist, 
There came an Arab maid! 
A maiden like the morning star, 
With midnight eyes, and raven hair, 
Erect, as Egypt’s daughters are, 
With lupins on her head, 


And, as she neared, she seemed to me 
The Genius of Antiquity, 
A swarthy Venus from a sea 

Of green ; and, as we met, 
She drew her kerchief, to deny 
Her graces to a stranger’s eye, 
But hailed me with the ancient cry, 

“ Y’ Howaga Salamét,”* 


Then, o’er the East a roseate hue 
Intense, and more intenser grew, 
Reflected in the splashing dew 

Through which my ancles trod, 
And as I laboured through the corn, 
The silver spikes of headlong morn 
Shot sudden up the world to warm: 

It was the coming God, 


There sat the everlasting Pair, 
Full twenty cubits in the air, 
Each on his monumental chair, 
A superhuman pile! 
A million morns had come and gone, 
Since first those sentinels of stone 
Kept guard upon the rising sun, 
Beside the banks of Nile. 


Graved on their massive feet were set 
The marks of the departed great, 
Who, ages back, stood here to wait 
The strain, at morning-tide. 
The asp of her that “ most fair Queen,” 
The quip of Grecian libertine, 
And Cesar’s symbol, carved between 
His freedman and his bride ! 


A spark upon an eagle’s wing, 

A palm-tree swiftly burnishing, 

And, pregnant with the fulgent ring, 
The heavenly gates flew wide. 

Lift up their heads those heavenly gates, 

And all the cliff, where Athor waits 

To clasp the monarch when he sets, 
Was in the radiance dyed. 


Then, from that spacious brow, the cold 
And dusky curtain downward rolled, 
And all the statue, bathed in gold, 
Sent forth a sound that day ; 
Whether my ears were sharply set, 
Or Memnon did articulate, 
These were the strains that haunt me yet 
A thousand leagues away :— 


“When Egypt’s sun was on the wane, 
And fierce Cambyses strove, in vain, 
To cleave my ponderous bulk in twain, 
And pierce the warder’s heart ; 
Then, first Aurora failed to fire 
The golden sinews of my lyre, 
But hope was tardier to expire 
Than gladness to depart. 


* Salutation, O traveller ! 
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“No more my wounded crystals poured 
Sweet numbers from the broken chord, 
To greet the old ascending lord 
That mock’d my scatter’d stones ; 
Yet, though Despair was all around, 
I watch’d and waited on the ground, 
Still crouching, like the faithful hound 
That guards its master’s bones.” 


And so I hearken’d not in vain, 

That morn on Tébes’ silent plain, 

But learn’d the lesson to my gain, 
Of watching, waiting, well ! 

To watch, with hope, whate’er betide, 

To wait, with patience, and abide, 

How long so e’er, the sinking tide, 
How late so e’er, the swell. 


To watch, however Time may strip, 
Whatever whirlwinds I may reap, 
Whatever cause to wake and weep, 

My mornings as they fly. 
To wait, however friends may fail, 
However hostile hands assail, 
However desperate is the tale 

Of my humanity. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH. THE BRIDE AND 


BRIDEGROOM, 


Unver the roof of a widowed mother, | 
Miss Mowlem lived humbly at St. Swithin’s- 
on-Sea. In the spring of the year eighteen 


hundred and forty-four, the heart of Miss | 


Mowlem’s widowed mother was gladdened 
in the closing years of life by a small legacy. 
Turning over in her mind the various uses 
to which the money might be put, the dis- 
creet old lady finally decided on investing it 
in furniture, on fitting up the first floor and 
the second floor of her house in the best 
taste, and on hanging a card in the parlour 


window to inform the public that she had | 


furnished apartments to let. By the 
summer the apartments were ready, and 
the card was put up. It had hardly been 


exhibited a week before a dignified person- | 


age in black applied to look at the rooms, 
expressed himself as satisfied with their ap- 
pearance, and engaged them for a month 
certain, for a newly-married lady and gentle- 
man, who might be expected to take pos- 
session ina few days. The dignified person- 
age in black was Captain Treverton’s servant, 
and the lady and gentleman, who arrived in 
due time to take possession, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland. 

The maternal interest which Mrs. Mowlem 
felt in her youthful first lodgers was neces- 
sarily vivid in its nature; but it was apathy 
itself compared to the sentimental interest 
which her daughter took in observing the 
manners and customs of the lady and gentle- 
man in their capacity of bride and bride- 

room. From the moment when Mr, and 
rs. Frankland entered the house, Miss 
Mowlem began to study them with all the 
ardour of an industrious scholar who attacks 
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a new branch of knowledge. At every spare 
moment of the day, this industrious and in- 
,quisitive young lady occupied herself in 
stealing up-stairs to collect observations, and 
|in running down-stairs to communicate them 
'to her mother, By the time the married 
couple had been in the house a week, Miss 
Mowlem had made such good use of her 
eves, ears, and opportunities that she could 
have written a seven days’ diary of the 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Frankland, with the 
truth and minuteness of Mr. Samuel Pepys 
himself. 

But, learn as much as we may, the longer 
we live the more information there is to 
acquire. Seven days’ patient accumulation 
of facts in connection with the honeymoon 
had not placed Miss Mowlem beyond the 
|reach of further discoveries. On the morning 
\of the eighth day, after bringing down the 
| breakfast tray, this observant spinster stole 
| up-stairs again, according to custom, to drink 
at the spring of knowledge through the key- 
‘hole channel, of the drawing-room door. 
After an absence of five minutes she de- 
'scended to the kitchen, breathless with 
excitement, to announce a fresh discovery in 
connection with Mr. and Mrs, Frankland to 
her venerable mother. 

“Whatever do you think she’s doing 
now ?” cried Miss Mowlem, with widely 
opened eyes and highly-elevated hands. 

“Nothing that’s useful,” answered Mrs, 
Mowlem, with sarcastic readiness. 
| “She’s actually sitting on his knee! 
‘Mother, did you ever sit on father’s knee 
when you were married ?”’ 

“Certainly not, my dear. When me and 
‘your poor father married we were neither 
of us flighty young people, and we knew 
better.” 

“ She’s got her head on his shoulder,” pro- 
ceeded Miss Mowlem more and more 
agitutedly, “and her arms round his neck— 
both her arms, mother, as tight as can be.” 

“T won't believe it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mowlem, indignantly. “A lady like her, 
with riches, and accomplishments, and all 
that, demean herself like a housemaid with 
| a sweetheart ! Don’t tell me, I won’t believe 
\it!” 
| It was true though, for ail that. There 
|were plenty of chairs in Mrs. Mowlem’s 
| drawing-room ; there were three beautifully 
|bound books on Mrs. Mowlem’s Pembroke 
table (the Antiquities of St. Swithin’s, Small- 
ridge’s Sermons, and Klopstock’s Messiah 
in English prose)—Mrs, Frankland might 
have sat on purple morocco leather, stuifed 
with the best horsehair, might have informed 
and soothed her mind with archeological 
diversions, with orthodox native theology, and 
with devotional poetry of foreign origin—and 
yet, so frivolous is the nature of women, she 
was perverse enough to prefer doing nothing, 
and perching herself uncomfortably on her 
husband’s knee ! 
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She sat for some time in the undignified 
position which Miss Mowlem had described 
with such graphic correctness to her mother, 
then drew back a little, raised her head, and | 
looked earnestly into the quiet, meditative 
face of the blind map, 

“Lenny, you are very silent this morning,” 
she said. “What are you thinking about? If 
you will tell me all your thoughts, I will tell 
vou all mine.” 

" “Would you really care to hear all my 
thoughts?” asked Leonard. 

“Yes; all, I shall be jealous of any 
thoughts that you keep to yourself. Tell me 
what you were thinking of just now! Me?” 

“ Not exactly of you.” 

“More shame for you. 


Are you tired of 
me in ei 


ht days? Ihave not thought of| 
anybody but you ever since we have been 
here. Ah! you laugh. O, Lenny, I do 
love you so; how can I think of anybody 
but you? No! I shan’t kiss you. I 
want to know what you were thinking 
about first.” 

“Of a dream, Rosamond, that I had last 
night. Ever since the first days of my blind- 
ness— Why, I thought you were not going 
to kiss me again till I had told you what I 
was thinking about !” 
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I have lost my sight more than a year now, 
and yet it was like the shock of a new dis- 
covery to me to wake up last night from my 
dream, and remember suddenly that I was 
blind.” 

“ What dream was it, Lenny ?” 

“Only a dream of the place where I first 
met you when we were both children. I 
saw the glen, as it was years ago, with 
the great twisted roots of the trees, and 
the blackberry bushes twining about them 
in a still shadowed light that came through 
thick leaves from the rainy sky. I saw the 
mud on the walk in the middle of the glen, 
with the marks of the cows’ hoofs in some 
places, and the sharp circles in others where 
some countrywomen had been lately trudging 
by on pattens. I saw the muddy water 
running down on either side of the path after 
the shower; and I saw you, Rosamond, a 
naughty girl, all covered with clay and wet— 
just as you were in the reality—soiling your 
bright blue pelisse and your pretty little 
chubby hands by making a dam to stop the 
running water, and laughing at the indigna- 
tion of your nursemaid when she tried to pull 
you away and take you home. I saw all that, 
exactly as it really was in the bygone time, 
but strangely enough I did not see myself as 





“T can’t help kissing you, Lenny, when you 
talk of the loss of your sight. ‘Tell me, my 
poor love, do I a to make up for that loss ? | 


Are you happier t 
have I some share in making that happiness, 
though it is ever so little?” 

She turned her head away as she spoke, | 


but Leonard was too quick for her. 
inquiring fingers touched her cheek. “ Roza- 
mond, you are crying,” he said. 

“T crying!” she answered with a sudden | 
assumption of gaiety. ‘ No,” she continued, | 
alter a moment’s pause, “I will never| 


an you used to be? and| 


His | 


the boy I then was. You were a little girl, 
and the glen was in its old neglected state, 
and yet, though I was all in the past so far, 
I was in the present as regarded myself. 
Throughout the whole dream I was uneasily 


| conscious of being a grown man—of being, in 


short, exactly what I am now, excepting 
always that I was not blind.” 

“ What a memory you must have, love, to 
be able to recal all those little circumstances, 
after the years that have passed since that 
wet day in the glen! How well you recol- 
lect what I was asa child! Do you remem- 





deceive you, love, even in the veriest trifle.| ber in the same vivid way, what I looked 
My eyes serve for both of us now, don’t they ?|like a year ago, when you saw me—0O, 
you depend on me for all that your touch! Lenny, it almost breaks my heart to think 
fails to tell you, and I must never be un-|of it!—when you saw me for the last 
worthy of my trust—must I? I did cry,| time?” 

Lenny—but only a very little. I don’t know} “Do I remember, Rosamond! My last 
how it was, but I never, in all my life,| look at your face has painted your portrait 
seemed to pity you and feel for you as I did|on my memory in colours that can never 
just at that moment. Never mind, I’ve) change. I have many pictures in my mind, 
done now. Go on—do go on with what you but your picture isthe clearest and brightest 
were going to say.” of all.” 

“TI was going to say, Rosamond, that I| “And it is the picture of me at my best— 
have observed one curious thing about painted in my youth, dear, when my face 
myself since I lost my sight. I dream a|was always confessing how I loved you, 
great deal, but I never dream of myself as a though my lips said nothing. There is some 
blind man. I often visit in my dreams places consolation in that thought. When years 
that I saw, and people whom I knew when | have passed over us both, Lenny, and when 
I had my sight, and though I feel as much | time begins to set his mark on me, you will 
myself, at those visionary times, as I am now | not say to yourself, ‘My Rosamond is begin- 








when I am wide-awake, I never by any 
chance feel blind. I wander about all sorts 
of old walks in my sleep, and never grope 
my way. I talk to all sorts of old friends in 
my sleep, and see the expression in their 
faces which, waking, I shall never see again. . 


ning to fade ; she grows less and less like 
what she was when [I married her.’ I shall 
never grow old, love, for you! The bright 
young picture in your mind will still be my 
picture when my cheeks are wrinkled and 
my hair is grey.” 
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“Still your picture—always the same, 
grow as old as I may.” 

“ But are you sure it is clear in every part ? 
Are there no doubtful lines, no unfinished 
corners anywhere? Ihave not altered yet, 
since you saw me—I am just what I was a 
year ago. Suppose I asked you what I am 
like now, could you tell me without making 
a mistake ?” 

“Try me.” 

“May I? You shall be put through a 
complete catechism! I don’t tire you sitting 
on your knee, do I? Well, in the first place, 
how tall am I when we both stand up side 
by side?” 

“You are just up to my ear.” 

“‘ Quite right, to begin with. Now for the 
next question. What does my hair look like 
in your portrait ?” 

“Tt is dark brown—there is a great deal ot 
it—and it grows rather too low on your fore- 
head for the taste of some people—” 

“Never mind about ‘some people,’ does 
it grow too low for your taste ?” 

“Certainly not. I like it to grow low; I 
like all those little natural waves that it 
makes against your forehead ; I like it taken 
back, as you wear it, in plain bands which 
leave your ears and your cheeks visible ; 
and, above all things, I like that big glossy 
knot that it makes where it is all gathered 
up together at the back of your head.” 

“O, Lenny, how well you remember me, 
so far! Now go a little lower.” 

“ A little lower is down to your eyebrows. 
They are very nicely-shaped eyebrows in my 
picture—” 

“Yes, but they have a fault. 
me what the fault is?” 

“They are not quite so strongly marked as 
they might be.” 

“Right again! And my eyes?” 

“Brown eyes, large eyes, wakeful eyes, 
that are always looking about them. Eyes 
that can be very soft at one time, and very 
bright at another. Eyes tender and clear, just 
as the present moment, but capable, on very 
slight provocation, of opening rather too 
widely and looking rather too brilliantly 
resolute.” 

“ Mind you don’t make them look so now ! 
What is there below the eyes?” 

“A nose that is not quite big enough to be 
in proper proportion with them. A nose 
that has a slight tendency to be—” 

“Don’t say the horrid English word! 
Spare my feelings by putting it in French. 
Say retroussé, and skip over my nose as fast 
as possible.” 

“T must stop at the mouth, then, and own 
that it is as near perfection as possible. The 
lips are lovely in shape, fresh in colour, and 
irresistible in expression. They smile in my 
portrait, and I am sure they are smiling at 
me now.” 

“ How could they do otherwise when they 
are getting so much praise? My vanity 


Come! tell 
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whispers to me that I had better stop the 
catechism here. If I talk about my com- 
plexion, I shall only hear that it is of the 
dusky sort; and that there is never red 
enough in it, except when I am walk- 
ing, or riding, or confused, or angry. If 
I risk a question about my figure, I shall 
receive the dreadful answer, ‘You are dan- 
-—F 4 inclined to be fat.’ If I say, how 
o I dress? I shall be told, not soberly 
|enough ; you are as fond as a child of gay 
|colours—No! I will venture no more ques- 
tions. But, vanity apart, Lenny, I am so 
glad, so proud, so happy to find that you can 
keep the image of me clearly in your mind. 
I shall do my best now to look ak dress like 
your last remembrance of me. My love of 
loves! I will do you credit—I will try if I 
can’t make you envied for your wife. You 
deserve a hundred thousand kisses for saying 
your catechism so well—and there they 
are ! ” 

While Mrs. Frankland was conferring the 
reward of merit on her husband, the sound 
of a faint, small, courteously-significant 
cough, made itself timidly audible in a corner 
of the room. Turning round instantly with 
the quickness that characterised all her 
actions, Mrs. Frankland, to her horror and 
indignation, confronted Miss Mowlem standing 
just inside the door with a letter in her hand, 
and a blush of sentimental agitation on her 

| simpering face. 

“You wretch ! how dare you come in with- 
out knocking at the door?” cried Rosamond, 
starting to her feet with a stamp, and passing 
in an instant from the height of fondness to 
the height of passion. 

Miss Mowlem shook guiltily before the 
bright, angry eyes that looked through and 
through her, turned very pale, held out the 
letter apologetically, and said in her meekest 
tones that she was very sorry. 

“Sorry!” exclaimed Rosamond, getting 
even more irritated by the apology than she 
had been by the intrusion, and showing it by 
another stamp ; “who cares whether you are 
sorry orno? I don’t want your sorrow—I 
won't have it. I never was so insulted in my 
life—never, you mean, prying, inquisitive 
creature ! ” 

“ Rosamond! Rosamond! pray don’t forget 
yourself!” interposed the quiet voice of Mr. 
Frankland. 

“Lenny, dear, I can’t help it! That 
creature would drive a saint mad. She has 
been prying after us ever since we have been 
here— you have, you ill-bred indelicate 
woman !—TI suspected it before—I am certain 
of it now! Must we lock our doors to keep 
you out /—we won’t lock our doors! Fetch 
the bill! We give you warning. Mr. Frank- 
land gives you warning—don’t you, Lenny ? 
I'll pack up all your things, dear ; she shan’t 
touch one of them. Go down-stairs and make 
out your bill, and give your mother warning, 
Mr. Frankland says he won’t have his rooms 
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burst into and his doors listened at by inqui- 
sitive women—and I say so too. Put that 
letter down on the table—unless you want to 
open it and read Pt pe it down, you audaci- 
ous woman, and fetch the bill, and tell your 
mother we are going to leave the house 
directly ! ” 

At this dreadful threat, Miss Mowlem, 
who was soft and timid, as well as curious, 
by nature, wrung her hands in despair, and 
overflowed meekly in a shower of tears. 

“O! good gracious Heavens above!” 
cried Miss Mowlem, addressing herself dis- 
tractedly to the ceiling, “what will mother 
say! whatever will become of me now! O, 
Mam, I thought I knocked—I did, indeed ! 
0, Mam! I humbly beg pardon, and I'll 
never intrude again. O, Mam! mother’s a 
widow, and this is the first time we have let 
the lodgings, and the furniture’s swallowed 
up all our money, and, O, Mam! Mam! how 
I shall catch it if you go!” Here words 
failed Miss Mowlem, and hysterical sobs pa- 
thetically supplied their place. 

- Renanend !” said Mr. Frankland. There 
was an accent of sorrow in his voice this 
time, as well as an accent of remonstrance. 
Rosamond’s quick ear caught the alteration 
in his tone. As she looked round at him, 
her colour changed, her head drooped a little, 
and her whole expression altered on the 
instant. She stole gently to her husband’s 


side with softened, saddened eyes, and put 


her lips caressingly close to his ear. 

“Lenny,” she whispered, “have I made 
you angry with me?” 

“T can’t be angry with you, Rosamond,” 
was the quiet answer. “I only wish, love, 
that you could have controlled yourself a 
little sooner.” 

“T am so sorry—so very, very sorry!” The 
fresh, soft lips came closer still to his ear as 
they whispered these penitent words; and 
the cunning little hand crept up tremblingly 
round his neck and began to play with his 
hair. “So sorry, and so ashamed of myself! 
But it was enough to make almost anybody 
angry, just at first—wasn’t it, dear? And 
you will forgive me—won’t you, Lenny ?—if 
I promige never to behave so badly again? 
Never mind that wretched whimpering fool 
at the door,” said Rosamond, undergding a 
slight relapse as she looked round at Miss 
Mowlem, standing immovably repentant 
against the wall, with her face buried in a 
dingy-white pocket-handkerchief. “T’'ll make 
it up with her; I’llstop her crying ; I'll take 
her out of the room ; I'll do anything in the 
world that’s kind to her, if you will only 
forgive me.” 

“ A polite word or two is all that is wanted 
—nothing more than a polite word or two,” 
said Mr. Frankland, rather coldly and con- 
strainedly. 

“ Don’t cry any more, for goodness sake!” 
said Rosamond, walking straight up to Miss 


Mowlem, and pulling the dingy-white pocket- | 
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handkerchief away from her face without 
the least ceremony. “There! leave off, will 
you? Iam very sorry I was in a passion— 
though you had no business to come in with- 
out knocking—I never meant to distress you, 
and I'll never say a hard word to you again, 
if you will only knock at the door for the 
future, and leave off crying now. Do leave 
off crying, you tiresome creature! We are 
not going away. We don’t want your 
mother, or the bill, or anything. Here! 
here’s a present for you, if you'll leave off 
erying. Here’s my neck-ribbon—I saw you 
trying it on yesterday afternoon, when I was 
lying down on the bed-room sofa, and you 
thought I was asleep. Never mind; I’m 
not angry about that. Take the ribbon— 
take it as a peace-offering, if you won’t asa 
present. You shall take it |!—No, I don’t 
mean that—I mean, please take it! There 
I’ve pinned it on. And now, shake hands 
and be friends, and go up-stairs and see how 
it looks in the glass.” With these words, 
Mrs, Frankland opened the door, adminis- 
tered, under the pretence of a pat on the 
shoulder, a good-humoured shove to the 
amazed and embarrassed Miss Mowlem, 
closed the door again, and resumed her place 
in a moment on her husband’s knee. 

“T’ve made it up with her, dear. I’ve sent 
her away with my bright green ribbon, and 
it makes her look as yellow as a guinea, and 
as ugly as——” Rosamond stopped, and 
looked anxiously into Mr. Frankland’s face, 
“Lenny!” she said, sadly, putting her cheek 
against his, “are you angry with me still ?” 

“ My love, I never was angry with you. I 
never can be.” 

“T will always keep my temper down for 
the future, Lenny !” 

“T am sure you will, Rosamond. But never 
mind that. 1am not thinking of your temper 
now.” 

“Of what, then?” 

“Of the apology you made to Miss 
Mowlem.” 

“Did I not say enough? I'll call her back 
if you like—I’ll make another penitent speech 
—l’ll do anything but kiss her. I really 
can’t do that—I can’t kiss anybody now, but 

ou.” 

he My dear, dear love, how very much like 
a child you are still, in some of your ways! 
You said more than enough to Miss Mowlem 
—far more. And if you will pardon me for 
making the remark, I think in your generosity 
and good-nature, you a little forgot yourself 
with the young woman. I don’t so much 
allude to your giving her the ribbon—though, 
perhaps, that might have been done a little 
less familiarly—but, from what I heard you 
say, I infer that you actually went the length 
ot shaking hands with her.” 

“Was that wrong? I thought it was the 
kindest way of making it up.” 

“My dear, it is an excellent way of making 
it up between equals. But consider the 
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difference between your station tw society, and 
Miss Mowlem’s.” 

“TJ will try and consider it, if you wish me, 
love. But I think I take after my father, 
who never troubles his head (dear old 
man!) about differences of station. I can’t 
help liking people who are kind to me, without 
thinking whether they are above my rank or 
below it; and when I gotcool, [ must confess 
I felt just.as vexed with myself for frightening 
and distressing that unlucky Miss Mowlem, 
as if her station had been equal to mine. I 
will try to think as you areas ; but lam 
very much afraid that I have got, without 
knowing exactly how, to be what the news- 
papers call, a Radical.” 

“My dear Rosamond ! don’t talk of your- 
self in that way, even in joke. You ought 
to be the last person in the world to confuse 
those distinctions in rank on which the whole 
well-being of society depends.” 

“ Does it really? And yet, dear, we don’t 
seem to have been created with such very 
wide distinctions between us. We have all 
got the same number of arms and legs; we 
are all hungry and thirsty, and hot in the 
summer and cold in the winter ; we all laugh 
when we are pleased, and cry when we are 
distressed ; and, surely, we have all got very 
much the same feelings, whether we are high 
or whether we are low. I could not have 
loved you better, Lenny, than I do now, if 
I had been a duchess, or less than I do now, 
if I had been a servant-girl.” 

“My love, you are nota servant-girl. And, 
as to what you say about a duchess, let me 
remind you that you are not so much below 
a duchess as you seem tothink. Manya lady 
of high title, cannot look back on such a 
line of ancestors as yours. Your father’s 
family, Rosamond, is one of the oldest in 
England—even my father’s family hardly 
dates back so far ; and we were landed gentry 
when many a name in the Peerage was not 
heard of. It is really almost laughably 
absurd to hear you talking of yourself as a 
Radical.” 

“T won't talk of myself so again; Lenny— 
only don’t look so serious. I'll be a Tory, 
dear, if you will give me a kiss, and let me 
sit on your knee a little longer.” 

Mr. Frankland’s gravity was not proof 
against his wife’s change of political 
principles, and the conditions which she 
annexed to it. His face cleared up, and 
he laughed almost as gaily as Rosamond 
herself. 

“ By the bye,” said he, after an interval of 
silence had given him time to collect his 
thoughts, “did I not hear you tell Miss 
Mowlem to put a letter down on the table ? 
Is it a letter for you, or for me?” 

“Ah! I forgot all about the letter,” said 
Rosamond, running to the table. “It is for 
you, Lenny—and, goodness me! here’s the 
Porthgenna postmark on it.” 

“It must be from the builder whom I sent’ 
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dewn to the old house about the repairs. Lend 
me your eyes, love, and let us hear what he 
says.” 

Rosamond opened the letter, drew a stool 
to her husband’s feet, and, sitting down with 
her arms on his knees, read as follows ;— 


TO LEONARD FRANKLAND, ESQ. 


Sir,—Agreeably to the instructions with which you 
favoured me, I have proceeded to survey Porthgenna 
Tower, with a view to ascertaining what repairs the 
house in general, and the north side of it in particular, 
may stand in need of. 

As regards the outside, a little cleaning and new- 
pointing is all that the building wants. The walls and 
foundations scem made to last forever. Such strong 
solid work I never set eyes on before. 

Inside the house, I cannot report so favourably. The 
rooms in the west front, having been inhabited during 
the period of Captain Treverton’s occupation, and 
having been well looked after since, by the persons 
left in charge of the heuse, are in tolerably sound 
condition. Ishould say two hundred pounds would 
cover the expense of all repairs in my line, which these 
rooms need. This sum would not include the restora- 
tion of the west staircase, which has given a little in some 
places, and the banisters of which are decidedly in- 
secure, from the first to the second landing From 
twenty-five to thirty pounds would suffice to set this 
all right. 

In the rooms on the north front, the state of dilapi- 
dation, from top to bottom, is as bad as can be. From 
all that I could ascertain, nobody ever went near these 
rooms in Captain Treverton’s time, or has ever entered 
them since. The people who now keep the house have 
a superstitious dread of opening any of the north doors, 
in consequence of the time that has elapsed since any 
living being has passed through them. Nobody would 
volunteer to accompany me in my survey, and nobody 
could tell me which keys fitted which room doors in 
any pert of the north side. Icould find no plan con- 
taining the names or numbers of the rooms ; nor, to 
my sutprise, were there any labels attached separately 
to the keys. They were given to me, all hanging 
together on a large ring, with an ivory label to it, 
which was only marked :—Keys of the North Rooms. 
I take the liberty of mentioning these particulars in 
order to account for my having, as you might think, 
delayed my stay at Porthgenna Tower longer than is 
needful. I lost nearly a whole day in taking the keys 
off the ring and fitting them at hazard to the right 
doors, And I occupied some hours of another day in 
marking each door with a number on the outside, and 
putting a corresponding label to cach key, before I 
replaced it on the ring, in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of future errors and delays. 

As I hope to furnish you, in a few days, with a 
detailed estimate of the repairs needed in the north 
part of the house, from basement to roof, I need only 
say here that they will occupy some time, and will be 
of the most extensive nature. The beams of the stair- 
case and the flooring of the first story have got the dry 
rot. The damp in some rooms,and the rats in others, 
have almost destroyed the wainscottings. Four of the 
mantelpieces have given out from the walls, and all the 
ceilings are either stained, cracked, or peeled away in 
large patches, The flooring is, in general, in a better 
condition than I had anticipated ; but the shutters and 
window-sashes are so warped, as to be useless. It is 
only fair to acknowledge that the expense of setting all 
these things to rights—that is to say of making the rooms 
safe and habitable, and of putting them in proper 
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Charles Diekens.] 
condition for the upholsterer—will be considerable. 1 | through them, Lenny. ‘You shall have hold 
would respectfully suggest, in the event of your feeling | of my hand, and look with my eyes, and make 
any surprise or dissatisfaction at the amount of my | as many discoveries asI do. I prophesy that 





estimate, that you should name a friend in whom you 
place confidence, to go over the north rooms with me, 
keeping my estimate in his hand, I will undertake to 
prove, if needful, the necessity of each separate repair, 
and the justice of each separate charge for the same, to 
the satisfaction of any competent and impartial person 
whom you may please to select, 

Trusting to send you the estimate ina few days, 

I remain, sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Tuomas Hortock, 

“A very honest, straightforward letter,” 
said Mr, Frankland. 

“T wish he had sent the estimate with it,” 
said Rosamond. “ Why could not the pro- 
voking man tell us at once in round numbers 
what the repairs will really cost ?” 

“T suspect, my dear, he was afraid of 
shocking us, if he mentioned the amount in 
round numbers.” 

“That horrid money! It is always getting 
in one’s way and upsetting one’s plans. If 
we haven’t got enough, let us go and borrow 
of somebody who has. Do you mean to 
despatch a friend to Porthgenna to go over 
the house with Mr. Horlock? If you do, I 
know who I wish you would send.” 

“Who?” 

“Me, if you please—under your escort, of 
course. Don’t laugh, Lenny. I would be 
very sharp with Mr. Horlock : I would object 


to every one of his charges, and beat him 
down without mercy. I once saw a surveyor 
go over a house, and I know exactly what to 


do. You stamp on the floor, and knock at 
the walls, and scrape at the brickwork, and 
look up all the chimneys and out of all the 
windows—sometimes you make notes in a 
little book, sometimes you measure with a 
foot-rule, sometimes you sit down all of a 
sudden and think profoundly—and the end 
of it is that you say the house will do very 
well indeed, if the tenant will pull out his 
purse and put it in proper repair.” 

“ Well done, Rosamond! You have one 
more accomplishment than I knew of; and I 
suppose I have no choice now but to give you 
an opportunity of displaying it. If you don’t 
object, my dear, to being associated with a 
professional assistant in the important busi- 
ness of checking Mr. Horlock’s estimate, 1 
don’t object to paying a short visit to Porth- 
—— whenever you please—especially now 

know that the west rooms are still habit- 
able.” 

“ O, how kind of you ! how pleased I shall 
be! how I shall enjoy seeing the old place 
again before it is altered! I was only five 
years old, Lenny, when we left Porthgenna, 
and I am so anxious to see what I can re- 
member of it, after such a long, long absence 
as mine. Do you know, I never saw anything 
of that ruinous north side of the house—and 
I do so dote on old rooms? We wili go all 





we shall see ghosts and find treasures, and 
hear mysterious noises—and, oh heavens! 
what clouds of dust we shall have to go 
| through.—Pouf! the very anticipation of 
them chokes me already !” 

“ Now we are on the subject of Porthgenna, 
Rosamond, let us be serious for one moment. 
It is clear to me that these repairs of the 
north rooms will cost a large sum of money. 
Now, my love, I consider no sum of money 

| weapons, however large it may be, if it pro- 
cures you pleasure. I am with you heart 
| and soul —” 

He paused. His wife’s caressing arms 
were twining round his neck again, and her 
cheek was laid gently against his. “Go on, 

| Lenny,” she said, with such an accent of ten- 
| derness ir*the utterance of those three simple 
words, that his speech failed him for the mo- 
ment, and all his sensations seemed absorbed 
in the one luxury of listening. “ Rosamond,” 
he whispered, “there is no music in the world 
that touches me as your voice touches me 
now! I feel it all through me, as I used 
sometimes to feel the sky at night, in the time 
when I could see.” Ashe spoke, the caressing 
arms tightened round his neck, and the 
fervent lips softly took the place which the 
cheek had occupied. “Go on, Lenny,” they 
repeated happily as well as tenderly now, 
“you said you were with me, heart and 
soul. With me in what ?” 

“In your project, love, for inducing your 
father to retire from his profession after this 
last cruise, and in your hope of prevailing on 
him to pass the evening of his days happily 
with us at Porthgenna. If the money spent 
in restoring the north rooms, so that we may 
all live in them for the future, does indeed so 
alter the look of the place to his eyes as to 
dissipate his old sorrowful associations with it, 
and to make hisliving there again a pleasure 
instead of a pain to him, I shall regard it as 
money well laid out. But, Rosamond, are 
you sure of the success of your plan before 
we undertake it? Have you dropped any 
hint of the Porthgenna project to your 
father ?” 

“ T told him, Lenny, that I should never be 
quite comfortable unless he left the sea, and 
came to live with us—and he said that he 
would. I did not mention a word about 
Porthgenna—nor did he—-but he knows that 
we shall live there when we are settled, and 
he made no conditions when he promised 
that our home should be his home.” 

“Ts the loss of your mother the only sad 
association he has with the place ?” 

“ Not quite. There is another association, 
which has never been mentioned, but which 
I may tell you, because there are no secrets 
between us. My mother had a favourite 
maid who lived with her from the time of her 
marriage, and who was, accidentally, the 
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only person present in her room when she! diately. And, while you have the pen in 
died. I just remember this woman, in a dim your hand, perhaps it may save trouble if you 
childish way, as being odd in her look and| write a second note to the housekeeper at 
manner, and no great favourite with anybody | Porthgenna, to tell her when she may expect 
in the house but her mistress. Well, on the us.” 

morning of my mother’s death, she disap-| Rosamond sat down gaily at the table and 
peared from the house in the strangest way,| dipped her pen in the ink with a little 
leaving behind her a most singular and mys-| flourish of triumph. 

terious letter to my father, asserting that in| “In two months,” she exclaimed joyfully, 
my mother’s dying moments, a secret had “TI shall see the dear old place again! In 
been confided to her which she was charged two months, Lenny, our profane feet will be 
to divulge to her master when her mistress | raising the dust in the solitudes of the North 
was no more; and adding that she was | Rooms.” 

afraid to mention this secret, and that, to 
avoid being questioned about it, she had re- 
solved on leaving the house for ever. She 
had been gone some hours when the letter 
was opened—andshe has never been seen or 
heard of since thattime. This circumstance 


THE STOKER’S POETRY. 


Poetry used to sing in the hedge and on 
the roof-top—now it hisses in the boiler of 
Number Three engine, Slough station, and 


seemed to make almost as strong an impres- 
sion on my father’s mind as the shock of my 
mother’s death. Our neighbours and servants 
all thought (as I think) that the woman | 
was mad; but he never agreed with them, 
and I know that he has neither destroyed 
nor forgotten the letter from that time to 

—_ 
“A strange event, Rosamond,—a very 
strange event. I don’t wonder that it has 
made a lasting impression on him.” 

“ Depend upon it, Lenny, the servants and | 
the neighbours were right—the woman was | 
mad. Any way, however, it was certainly a| 





is audible in that demon scream, terrible as 
the shriek of death to tardy pointsmen and 
blundering old men, with shaky hands or 
rusty switches. “Voices of steam,” I burst 
out, as I unconsciously seized an angry 
stoker’s hand at the Didcot junction the 
other day, “ye are many-tongued prophecies 
of a coming age—perhaps a golden one, 
perhaps, rather, one dyed all crimson with 
the blood of nations.” I might have gone 
further, had not my sable friend’s “Darn 
your nonsense, here’s the three-fifteen 
starting !”—cut me short. 

If my friend had remained, I should have 


singular event in our family. All old houses’ questioned him of many things of much im- 
have their romance—and that is the romance portance to transcendental poets, but not 
of our house. But years and years have | much so to the railway share market. How- 
passed since then ; and, what with time, and ever disgusted with the world in general, 
what with the changes we are going to make,|and stokers in particular, I ran for a 
I have no fear that my dear, good father will ticket, which the angry tooth of the 
spoil our plans. Give him a new north|clerk’s cork-presser only bit a hole in, 
garden at Porthgenna, where he can walk) and tumbled, meditative and poetical, into 
the decks, as I call it,—give him new north the stuffed and wadded chair of a first-class 





rooms to live in—and I will answer for the 
result. But all this isin the future ; let us 
‘get back to the present time. When shall 
we pay our flying visit to Porthgenna, Lenny, | 
and plunge into the important business of | 
checking Mr. Horlock’s estimate for the| 
re irs ? ” 

“ We have three weeks more to stay here, 
Rosamond.” 

“Yes ; and then we must go back to Long 
Beckley. I promised that best and biggest 
of men, the vicar, that we would pay our'| 
first visit to him. He is sure not to let us off 
under three weeks or a month.” 

“ In that case, then, we had better say two 
months hence for the visit to Porthgenna. 
Is your writing-case in the room, Rosa- 
mond ?” 

“Yes ; close by us, on the table.” 

“Write to Mr. Horlock then, love—and | 
appoint a meeting in two months’ time at the | 
old house. Tell him also, as we must not trust 





ourselves on unsafe stairs—especially con-| 
sidering how dependent I am on banisters—| 


to have the west staircase repaired imme-. 


carriage. 

Before me sat an old port-wine-coloured 
gentleman, with a bow-window stomach, and 
a bunch of watch-seals as large as a baby’s 
head ; said old gentleman being wrapped up 
as if for a north-pole voyage, and having an 
apoplectic voice that forbad all conversation 
as at once presumptuous and dangerous. 


| After a treaty of legs, I fell a-musing on 


poetry, bygone and present. You may talk 
as you like, I said to myself, I believe it is 
all here, just as much as ever it was; for 
look you, call the world a boa, and the poetry 
so much gold, it doesn’t matter whether [ 
have it in gold or copper or paper—it is still 
the same five pounds ten and of the same 
value ; or call it, mind you, a close drawer 
and the poetry a grub I put in; whether it 
is cocoon, chrysalis, or black and yellow 
moth, still there’s the thing safe. It’s like a 
plant, this poetry—now leaves, now mist and 
gases—now away in the clouds, now down 
again torain. It can’t escape; there’s the 
same amount of matter. And so in poetry. 
The poetry's here still; and if I were to cut 
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open a hole in the floor of my friend Nallin’s | 


shop and show him Erebus, he would believe 
it: as for volcanic sunsets and colour feasts 
of sunrises, he doesn’t see much inthem. So 
it is with railways. Men see no poetry in 
being shot as from a cannon, or passing 
from Bath to Bristol, with the speed of a 
planet on a tour or a fallen star bent on 
pleasure. 

Listen, friend of the port-wine counte- 
nance and the redundant stomach ! 

“QO! curse the noise, I want to go to) 
sleep. Here's the Times; wonderful article 
on Palmerston !—great man, Palmerston !— 
great age, Palmerston!— great man of a 
| great age!” 

Very well for tosleep. O! snore as thou 
wert wont to snore! But know, O! insen- 
sate man, that that sound of the engine is 
like the champ and trample of a thousand 
horse : it might be Tamerlane riding to con- 
quest ; it might be Alaric thundering at 
the gates of Rome. 

Dear me, that shutting off steam, do you 
know, sir, always suggests to me. the sudden 
hissing simmer of a piece of cold lard ina 
hot frying-pan. It may be I am hungry, 
but deuce take me if I thought of anything 
else but a tremendous stew in a gigantic pan. 
Look out now, friend of the exuberant 
bowels, and tell me what thou seest. 

“A confounded ugly country and six iron 
rails, like six black lines ruled in my ledger.” 

Behold, then, the vision of the son of faith. 
We are gliding on golden rails that the sun- 
set shines on, and are just about to thread 
aun arch. When we lean back, and the 
great smoke-clouds that roll round us grow 
crimson in the sunlight, we shall seem as if 
we were in the car of the Indian mythology, 
and were gliding away to Paradise. 

My friend suggests that I am a Londoner, 
and the fresh country air has rather got into 
my head. 
|  Insulted at this, I leave him to apoplexy 
| and the Times newspaper, and at the next 
| station change to a coupé-carriage close by 
the stoker and watch him blaze the red 
furnace till it roars again. I mark, when he 
opens the door with a sudden, rough hasti- 
ness, the great orange-like flame shine out 
upon his Othello-like face, and turn him into 
the semblance of a ministering demon. Stir- 
ring up a kettle of stewed stock-brokers in a 
purgatory kitchen, I hope to see him roll 
in the gig, shingle-like, and turn and twist 
nm taps as if they were as many organ- 

eys. 

Away with a battling tramp, and scurry, 
and whistle, and whiz, we go, past astonished 
labourers in green meadows, past telegraph- 
wires on which as on interminable washing- 
houses sit wry-necked sparrows, who look at 
us as we fly past, as much as to say, “ that’s 
an odd sort of bird, but I don’t think much 
of his plumage ;” for critics who praise, have 
generally some compensating clause by which 
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to make up for their moment of good-nature. 
Like a white banner flies the engine’s smoke, 
—and away it rolls—stoops to join the great 
white fog that has no wings, and sits and 
broods about the damp autumn-fields. 
Through dark caves ¢f the tunnels—through 
the dull barrennesses of high and bare em- 
bankments we rush with the force of a steam- 
catapult or a huge case-shot that is never 
spent—like a battering-ram—taking a long 
race, for this steam-horse, with fire for blood, 
never wearies, never tires. Swift round 
curves, and swift up low hills — swift past 
village church and park, and farm-house, and 
wood—over river—along the moor—through 
fat and lean, rich and poor—rock and clay— 
meadow and street ; for this mad horse never 
wearies—never tires. 

I try second-class, and find much eating 
and much merriment. They are more 
easily amused than the more conceited first, 
and are less afraid to show their honest 
feelings. Perhaps they have more feeling— 
who knows? Do they see more of the poetry 
of the railroad? are they listening with rapt 
ears, gazing with steadfast eyes—not a whit! 
No, a gentleman with a brick-red colour on 
his high cheek-bone, a hard piucher-mouth, 
red hungry whiskers, and a strong whining 
Aberdeen accent of, “ Dreadful railway acci- 
dent near Lewes—fourteen lives lost—list of 
sufferers.” I look out and wonder at the hori- 
zontal lightning-fashion in which we tore into 
the tunnel and dig into the viaduct’s door- 
ways. 

“ First-class, ma’am, this way. No second- 
class.” 

“ Why did you say first, then ?” 

“ There’s the bell !” 

“O my box !—where’s my luggage? Por- 
ter!”—(in a tone of hysterical anguish)— 
“ ive me my box.” 

“Too late marm—next train at 4:32,—five 
hours to wait marm, Waiting-room !—yes, 
this way.” 

That is a lady’s ideal of railway-poetry. 

“Damp seats! oh dear,—why don’t they 
wipe the seats ? this a carriage—it’s a horse- 
box. Here, guard! do you call this a 
carriage? Infernal line—give me the broad 
gauge! Window won’t go up, D—n the 
window—door won’t shut—curse the door! 
whish ! here’s a draught enough to cut your 
head off. Guard! what does the company 
mean by this draught? Won’t let a man 
smoke !—give me coach travelling, say I.” 

That is the commercial gentleman’s ideal of 
the poetry of railroads. 

“O Lor! such a hissing, and squeaking, 
and clatter, and then that whistle—like a 
devil’s baby! O dear, law, it went through 
my poor head. And then the getting out at 
the wrong station to wait five hours for the 
next train. What I say is, Betty, give me a 
good jogging market-cart.” 

That is the country-woman’s ideal of rail- 
way poetry. 














| talk of what they shall do in the merry 
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“ Why, I remember, sir, when I was a boy, | autumn time, when they once get loose from 
being three days and nights on a journey that | their governors, and start in life on their 
you do now in four hours. Those were the|}own account, these young things, not be- 
times ; no hurry-scurry, helter-skelter—no | lieving in winter,—not they. 
chopping up decent people with trains,and| What do we believe in? Look you here, 
no gambling shares, and rascally share-/friend, great on ’Change,—three weeks 
market, with all the bullying and overbear-| hence, you'll drop down at the Mansion 
ing you hear of.” House turtle-feast, and the alderman next 
‘That is the old gentleman’s ideal of railway-| you absorbed in green fat will not ob- 
poetry. |serve you taken out when he calls for a 
None of these, I am afraid, would listen to| clean plate and a cold chair, to give him a 
me were I to say I saw poetsy in a stoker’s! zest for his sixth course. You will soon 
life. On rough days, for instance, when he | after, when a certain gentleman shakes his 
cowers behind his screen of spectacle, and) head, turn thin, and in fact die. A week 
looks out long and steadily through the sand | Jater, after a week’s silence in a room with 
and mist. | the blind down, you will be carried out after 
He is no divinity, bless you, no! Lord|a jostle down stairs to that dull Kensington 
bless you! Nor no Diomed nor Hector, but | churchyard, where an epitaph recording 
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Jack Watford, of Number four, Blue Anchor. your mayoralties is already cut, to put over | 
Of what use, then, the snug | 


He knows every crimson star that shines at| your head. 
stations, and every emerald fire, and every | detached villa, the crusty port, and the natty 


white circle and red globe that stare at you | phaeton—olive green picked out with white | | 


for a hundred miles of line. He grasps that | —Answer, fool, of what use ? 
handle there, when the great wind blows | 


feather, only it doesn’t. Firm he holds that | have seen some poetry in life, and not called 


helm on those noisy nights,and drives his | the air blue fog, and the rose a vegetable? | 
strong, swift steam-ship on its flaming path,; Why, if that railway whistle could have -| 


Had it not been better to have done good, | 
enough to lift the train in the air like a|and been kindly and open-hearted, and to | 


scattering the red-hot ashes of its rage as it 
——_ on. And when the rain drives its 

iquid arrows at him, he only wipes his great 
eyeglass, and looks out a-head, or screws the 
engine up till it gives a long startling shriek 
of pain, that wakes up the sleepers in the 
next town, and makes them mutter, and 
turn again to sleep. 

Another generation, and the sense of 
novelty and poetry will have left railroads 
for ever. The long tearful stare of wonder 
as the train grows small as a fly, or a black 
caterpiller in the distance will be no more 
observed. 

The sight of a train growing out of a cloud 
of smoke, the terror of its march, and the 
rumour and battling of its rush, will have 
grown as familiar as the careening and 


rumble of the Royal Blue, bound to "Ornsey | A HORNEY DUE NORTH 


or ‘Ighgate. The instantaneousness, the 
obedient readiness of a train, already seem 
things of course. The propulsion of light- 
ning, the comet speed, the strange contrast, 
of such spiritual power controlled by a black 
fellow in fustian, Caliban ruling Ariel, is 
never thought of by such turtle-eating mate- 
rialists, so grossly sunk in dirty three per 
cents are we. How many steps must we go 
back before we can return to our childish 
wonder at the crimson drop in a cowslip-cup, 
at a dark green fairy ring, or the dead 
men’s fiesh that has turned to mushrooms. 
As for Dryads, you can still hear their 
voices in windy nights, even in Kensing- 
ton Gardens,—when the rooks caw rest- 
lessly in their sleep, as if a worm had 
turned cold on their stomachs, and when the 
black leaves of Hyde Park elms flutter and 


| been interpreted to you by an angel, you 
might have known that it had a meaning | 
prophetic and dreadful as the Judgment | 
That nettle your Malacca cane | 
cut in two yesterday was a beautiful thing | 
’Change is not the | 
end of life, and gold is not the old road- | 
dust of Eden, and by no means the thing | 


| trumpet. 


|God made. No, man! 


Apollyon lost Heaven for. 


Wake up, then! 


|who is so weak and threadbare. 
the orphan from Chancery, and do some- 





) you. 
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HIGH JINKS AT CHRISTOFFSKY. 


Prrnaps Xhristovskoi—perhaps Cristofski; || 


| but, that it is an island in the Neva, and that 
| there are high jinks there, I know. When 
the lexicological and harmonic value of the 
thirty-six letters in the Russian alphabet 
shall find a compensating equivalent, and shall 
be adequately represented by the poverty- 
stricken twenty-six we Western barbarians 
possess, I shall be able I hope to get on better 
with my Sclavonic orthography ; and philolo- 
gists will cease to gird at me for not spelling 
correctly, words for which there is no definite 
rule correctly to spell—will cease to denounce 
me for violating the law, when that law is yet 
a Lex non scripta. 
This is the twenty-first of June—old, or 
Russian style ; and Saint John’s Day—Mid- 
summer, in fact, Even as the little boys in 


unlock your cellar, send a dozen of port | 
|to poor old Binns, the — old head-clerk, | 
Release | 


thing for the widow’s son you ruined— | 
| above all, look reverently henceforth at all | 
stokers and all humanity,—and peace be with | 


| 


! 


i 
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a professor of natural history in the Univer- 


holidays ; so have the big and little boys who | Sity of Moscow—a tremendous savant, but 


wear the spiked helmets, and swords, and 
cocked-hats, before their time in St. Peters- 
burg, come home for their Midsummer holi- 
days. From the first, and second, and third 
cadet corps; from the school of imperial | 


strangely hail fellow well met with these 
school lads—has been cutting thin bread and 
butter since ten p.m. ‘The samovar has 
grown so hot that it scorches those who 
approach it, and blights them like an upas 


es, and the corps des Porte-Enseignes de | tree ; so the guests give it a wide berth, and 
R arde ; from the School of Mines, and the | form a circle round it; though the heroic 
School of Forests, and the School of Roads | lady of the house still continues to do battle 
and Bridges, and the School of Artillery, and | With it, at arm’s length, and keeps up filling 
the School of Fireworks and Blue Blazes | tumblers of tea and slicing lemons thereinto, 
(which last educational establishment I have | regardless of trouble or expense. There are 
been led impatiently to surmise, so numerous | 80 many guests, and they are distributed in 
are the military schools in Russia), from all | Such an eccentric manner, that the two ser- 
| these gymnasia, teeming with future heroes | vauts in waiting have long since abandoned 
| burning to be thrashed at future Inkermanns, | —as a thing impossible of accomplishment— 
have come the keen-eyed, multi-faced, multi- the practice of handing each visitor his own 
langued (which is heraldic, though scarcely | particular cup of tea. They come round with 
| Johnsonian, as an epithet) Russians. I have|the tray and the tumblers; and the noble 
| scratched the Russ thoroughly to-night, and| Russians make Cossack forays upon them. 
| have found an immense quantity of tartar|It is every man for himself, and tea for 
beneath his epidermis. Alexis Hardshello-| us all. ; fs 
vitch is here, home for the holidays, his head! Start not, reader, nor, deeming our spirits 
bigger than ever, and as few brains as ever | fled, think that we are all men-folk in the 
inside it. Genghis Khan is here with his| suite of apartments inthe Mala Millionnaia, 
white-kid gloves, his Parisian accent, and his | samovarising on the bounty of the kindest 
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} body before midnight. 





confounded mare’s-milk and black sheepskin | 
tent countenance. There is, to be brief, a 
mob of lads in uniform, to tea this Midsummer 
night ; the ante-chamber is full of helmets 


| 


lady in the world. Besides that good soul, 
who has lived for others all the days of her 
life, and shall assuredly continue to live for 
others when this turbid phantasm is over— 


and cocked-hats, undress caps and swords, | but those others shall be angels for whom 


belts and sashes, and marine cadets’ dirks ; 
while the outer atrium or vestibule is a per- 
fect grove of cloaks with red collars, and grey 


| capotes with double eagle buttons, 


For, the kindest lady in the world is 


| samovarising, otherwise, entertaining us at 


tea to-night in her mansion in the Mala! 
Millionnaia—otherwise La petite Millionne—| 
why million, why little—for it is a much | 


she shall live to be loved by them, and who 
will keep time to her cloud-pressing footsteps 
with harps of gold—besides the good woman, 
we are sanctified, this Midsummer night, by 
the presence of wise, and good, and beautiful 
women. We have the Queen of Sheba, ra- 
diant in the majesty of her haughty come- 
liness, proud, defiant, outwardly, but, ah! so 
tender, so loving within— a warrior’s cui- 


broader street than Portland Place—I know | rass filled with custard (this is the same 


not. The windows are all open; and as 
there are a good many apartments en suite, 


| and a good many windows to each, no man 


has as yet been suffocated ; though the heat 
of the day last past was full of promise that 
the desirable asphyxiating consummation in 
question would occur somewhere or to some- 
We have made a 
famous tea; and one marine cadet has con- 
sumed, to my knowledge, twelve tumblers-full 
of that cheering, but not inebriating beverage. 
Alexis Hardshellovitch has overeaten him- 
self us usual, on raspberries and cream,* and 


* The Russian raspberries are delicious, full-sized, juicy 
and luscious, and devoid of that curious furry dryness, 
that to me make western raspberries as deceptive and 
annoying to the palate as the apples of the Dead Sea. In 
England, a raspberry, to my mind, is only to be tolerated 
—like the midshipman who was hated by the purser—in a 
pie; but in Russia it isa bulb of thirst-allaying delight. 
The Russian strawberries, on the other hand, are exe- 
crable — little niminy-piminy, shrunken, weazened 
atomies, like number-six shot run to seed and blushing at 
their own decrepitude. I have seen hot-house straw berries, 
not in the fruit-markets, butin the great Dutch fruiterers’ 
shops in the Nevskoi. Three roubles, sixteen shillings, 
was the moderate price asked for a basket containing 
half-a-dozen moderately-sized strawberries, 


Queen of Sheba you heard about in connec- 
tion with the Nevskoi perspective, a late in- 
terview, and a certain gent in a white top- 
coat) ; we have this fair woman, te whom 
Minerva stood godmother, but whom Venus 
stole away in her infancy, like a gipsy as she 
is, to adopt her, practising the trill at an 
Erard’s grand pianoforte, under the guidance 
of the famous St. Peterburgian Italian 
music-master Fripanelli (this is not the 
etiolated old Fripanelli you wot of in Tatty- 
boy’s rents, but his prosperous brother Bene- 
detto Fripanelli, who emigrated from the 
Lombardo-Veneto kingdom soon after some 
carbonari troubles in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two—ostensibly because he was poli- 
tically compromised, ‘actually because he 
could not gain bread, olives, or rosolio— 
nay, not in Milan—nay, not in bergamo-- 
nay, not in Venice; and makes his six 
thousand roubles per annum in Petersburg 
now by persuading princesses that they can 
sing. 

ive Principle of Evil, if we are to believe 
ithe old legends, suffers, among other depri- 
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vations, under the curse of banishment from 
Harmony. The devilhasnoear. He cannot 
sing second. Counterpoint is a dead-letter 
to him. Base as he may be, thorough bass 
is a sealed book tohim. He is never more 
to hear the music of the spheres. Goéthe 
has wonderfully implied this in the dis- 
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what a handsome young German lady is like. | 
Nadiejda is a pretty girl—a white one. She | 
was not printed in fast colours, and has been 
washed out. Do you know what simply | 
colourless hair is ?—she has it. Do you know | 
the eye, that although you may be as inno- 
cent as the babe unborn, looks upon you | 





cordant jangling of the sound of Mephis-| mournfully, reproachfully, till you begin to 
tophiles’ speeches. After the Spirit of| have an uneasy fancy of the possibility of the | 
Negation has spoken one of his devilish | metempsychosis, and wonder whether you | 
diatribes, the accents of Faust fall upon the | ever saw that eye before—thousands of years. | 
ear like honey. Humanum est errare in the| since—or did its possessor some grievous | 
case of Faust ; but the devil cannot err, be-| wrong? Nadiejda’s lips are not red—the | 
cause he cannot, in any case, be right. He! colour seems all kissed out of them. Her 
who commences nothing, cannot be tardy in cheeksare deadly pale, as though she wereso | 
finishing his work. It seems a certain curse timid that she had blushed, and blushed till 
upon the Russian aristocracy that they too she could blush no more, and so turned to | 
have noear. They cannot sing in tune: the; Parian marble. | 
only melody they are capable of accom-| Then we have some ladies who certainly 
plishing, is the tune the cow died of. I hap-| might bea little younger than they look (the 
pened to mix much, while in Russia, in atrocious climate, fatal to every complexion, | 
musical and operatic cireles—of which, spe-| being considered), but who are decidedly | 
cially I shall have to say something in the much older than they wish to look. Then | 
course of this wayward journey. The Russian} we have some old ladies (very few—old 
ladies insist upon learning the most difficult | ladies are not plentiful in St. Petersburg; | 
morceaux from the most difficult operas.;if you wish to see venerable age you 
Where an angel would fear to tread in the| must go into the provinces), and we have 
regions of Wapping Old Stairs, the Princess a few little girls of the bread and butter 
Piccoliminikoff will rush in with Casta Diva. | eating school-girl genus, who sit silent and 
They (the ladies) are admirable, nay, scientific, | demure in corners, and only speak when 
musicians. They are wonderful pianistes—|they are spoken to: which is very seldom 
but always in a hard, ringy, metallic manner, | indeed. 





without one particle of scul; they are 
marvellous executants vocally, and can do | 
as much perhaps, in the way of roulades 
and fioriture, as the most unapproachable 


. ; ties a | 
Italian singer; but sing in time, or tune 


I have had occasion, speaking of the 
Baba” in the pictures of Russian village 
life, to remark upon the general hideousness 
of the purely Russian peasant woman. A 
girl of “sweet sixteen” is a loutish wench, a 
woman of thirty is a horrible harridan. The 


“ 


especially), they cannot. “Tout ga chante | 
ux” (“They all sing false”), a music| oniy comely exception is to be found in vil- 
master told me at Count Strogonoff’s, lages partially femini-colonised by Turkish 
pointing to a whole cohort of musical ladies) women. In the Russo-Turkish campaign of 
thered round a pianoforte. On the other eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, very large 
and the brutish,enslaved,un-music-mastered numbers of Turkish ladies became, on a 
= are essentially melodious. I have truly Sabine or nolens volens willy nilly 
eard, in villages, Russian airs sung to the| principle, the spouses of Russian soldiers ; 
strumming of the Balalaika, or Russian lute, |they were brought to the native villages 
with a purity of intonation and truth of/of their impromptu husbands, and there 
expression, that would make many of our} reared progeny, which, in the female line 
most admired ballad-singers blush. J | at least reminds the traveller of the agree- 
To the Queen of Sheba is joined a timid | able fable of Mahomet’s Paradise. It is not 
little fluttering fawn of a thing—one Made-|very conclusive evidence in favour of the 
moiselle Nadiejda. Nadiejda what? Well, I | innate fanaticism of the followers of Islam, 
will say Dash. Mademoiselle Dash (the that these Turkish women consented with 


Christian name is a pretty and tender one, and | scarcely an exception to be baptised, and 


signifies, in the English language Hope) | received into the Greek church, and sub- 





is one, well, not of those rare aves, but 
‘ gertainly of those pearls beyond price, 
Russian pretty girls. She is not beau- 
tiful; the Russian beauties are either of 
Cireassian, Georgian, or Mingrelian origin | 
— dark-eyed, dark skinned, full bee-stung 
lipped, and generally Houri-looking ; or they 
are the rounded German-Frauleins—from 
Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland : north Ger- 
man beauties in fact, and you must have 
travelled with me, unavailingly, all this way 





Due North, if you do not know, by this time, 


sequently cheerfully per‘ormed all the re- 
ligious duties required by that exigent 
communion. 

Grown-up young ladies with no doughtier 
cavaliers than cadets and imperial pages— 
beardless, albeit brave, in spiked helmets and 
gold lace—would form but an insipid and 
juvenile-party sort of gathering round the 
social samovar; but the fact is, that the 
great majority of the boys in uniform have 
brought their big brothers with them, who 
now, in all the glories of their hussar, and 
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cuirassier, and Cossack of the Guard uni-| They snatch odd instalments of forty winks 
forms, lounge upon ottomans and hang over | during this time, but the vast majority of 
pianofortes, and peg at the polished flooring|it is devoted to the congenial task of 


| and pervade the salons of the kindest lady in 
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with their spurs, and twirl their moustaches, 


the world with a guard-room and mess-room 
flavour, generally. The bond of union be- 
tween all these dissimilar elements—ladies, 
schoolboys,and dragoons—is the gentle Turki- 
krepki-Tabak, or Turkish tobacco, which, 
rolled into little paper cigarettes (called 
papiros) by the fair hands of ladies, is being 
complacently exhaled by nearly every one | 
present. The little school-girls, it is true, | 
refrain from the weed ; but the officers and | 
the cadets, and—I blush to write it—the'| 
majority of the grown-up young ladies—yea, | 
even the Queen of Sheba—are all puffing 
away, consistently and complacently, at their 
papiros. As to the old ladies, there is no| 
exaggeration in saying they are smoking like | 
lime-kilns ; and tobacco-ash is abundant on 
the furniture, and the floor, and the keys of 
the pianoforte. I am not great at the papiros 





“keeping it up,” and this they do with a 
vigour of conviviality approaching the fero- 
cious. To tell the honest truth, the German 
bivouae at Christoffsky is an unmitigated 
saturnalia, and my pen will require a great 
amount of reining up and toning down while 
I attempt to describe its Teutonic eccen- 
tricities, 

The noble Russians, who despise the Ger- 
man nation and hate the German language 
(whose acquirement to perfect fluency is 
compulsory to all candidates for the military 
service, even to nous autres), and loathe the 
Russo-German nobility, condescend on this 
twenty-first of June to cross in gondolas 
to Christoffsky, and there to watch the 
bacchanalian orgies of the Germans, with 
the same sort of sneering contempt that 
might have moved an educated Lacedemonian 
of the old time at the sight of a drunken 
Helot; but with the same _half-pleased, 


myself, ordinarily regarding it as a weak |half-scornful interest that flickers on Me- 
figment—a tiny kickshaw or side-dish, un-| phistopheles’s visage when he sees the 
worthy the attention of a steady and serious piggish revelries of the students in Auer- 
smoker, and am, besides, afraid that I shall | bach’s cellar. 

some day swallow the flimsy roll by a too! We have made up a party (of gentlemen, 
vigorous inhalation. For this reason perhaps be it understood) to go see the high jinks at 
it is, or may be because I am naturally Christoffsky. We are about eight for one 
modest, not to say awkward, clumsy, and| gondola load; among them there are but 
born with two left hands and two left feet, I|two civilians: myselfi—if a member of the 
do not mingle much with the gay throng,| press militant can be called a civilian—and 
but retire within myself and a powerful|a distinguished young and closely-shaven 
Havannah cigar behind the window curtain. | Tchinovnik, who has a startling resemblance 
I miss nothing, however, either of the con-|to the mind-picture I had formed of what 
versation or of the music: I have my full| Ignatius Loyola, formerly a Soldier, and 
and proper allowance of tumblers of tea; afterwards a Jesuit, was like in his youth. 
nay, the kindest lady in the world is good| This Tchinovnik—I will call him Fedor 
enough, from time to time, to convey me Escobarovitch—though barely twenty-three, 
almond cakes in the smoky seclusion I have is high up in the department of foreign 
chosen for myself. affairs ; in the secret department, where the 








We go on chatting, pianoforte-tinkling, 
French romance telling, smoking, and samo-| 
varising, till past one in the morning. There 
is an apology for illumination in the shape of | 
a moderator lamp on a guédiron in one cor- 
ner ; but nobody minds it : nobody has need | 
of it. The night-daylight in the sky is quite | 
sufficient for us to smoke and chat—and, shall 
I say it ?—make love by. 

It is quite time I think that I should ex- 
plain to you why there should be high jinks| 


archives are, and the pretty little notes are 
concocted, and the fat is extracted from the 
otherwise dry bones of diplomacy, which 
afterwards falis into the political fire, and 
sets all Europe ina blaze. 

We bid the ladies good night, and setting 
forth, well wrapped up in coats and capotes, 
you may be sure, gain the Troitza-most, or 
Great Timber Bridge of the Trinity. I ought 
to have mentioned that cadets have been 
rigorously —with but one exception— ex- 








at Christoffsky to night (the height of those| cluded from our party, on the motion of 
jinks is the cause of our samovarising, this' an exceedingly impertinent cornet of light 
twenty-first of June, so late or early), where | cavalry, with a cherry-coloured cap, a braided 
Christoffsky itself is, and what the jinks I| surtout—like that of M. Perrot in the Var- 








have entitled high, are like. 


Christoffsky is one of the many beautiful | 


islands that jewel the bosom of the Neva; 
and every year, on the Eve of Saint John, 
the whole German population of St. Peters- 
burg, rich and poor, men, women, and 
children, emigrate in steamers, and gondolas, 
and cockboats to Christoffsky, and there pic- 
nic, or bivouac, for three de 


ays and nights. ' 


soviana—a very sunburnt face and a very 
white forehead (he has been down to his 
terres or estates lately). This young Tartar, 
who has not possessed a commission three 
months yet, says that it will compromise his 
uniform to be seen, publicly, in company with 
a cadet. To samovarise, or play cards with 
him—bon! but to be seen with him in a gon- 
dola, or at the High Christoffian Jinks—that 
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would never do. The exception at last in | 


favour of a very mild, inoffensive, blue-eyed 
pupil of the engineer corps is made ; osten- 
sibly on the ground of the cherry-coloured 
cornet waiving his objections, on the score of 
not wishing to disturb the harmony of the 
evening—which was the morning of the 
next day. Nobody makes any objection to 
me, though I am in plain black, am not a 
Tchinovnik—nay, not even a cadet in the 
engineer corps ; but I am simply an Angliski 
who can talk and smoke with, and be asked 
questions by them. So we go away gaily in 
a gondola (for which we have to pay an 
enormous fare), and in due time land at 
Christofisky, I sitting among these jovial 


young nobles, as Gubetta sat among the| 


Orsinis and Gazellas in the play—they 


little -wotting that Donna Lucrezia Borgia | 
was waiting for me, in the shape of a| 
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‘of Jamaica rum or Irish whisky—thougb 
|both are to be obtained (at an enormous 
price) in Russia—made not even from the 
native Vodki; but, brewed from the hot, 
potent, dark-coloured Brantwein of Deutsch- 
land the beloved; especially imported, or 
smuggled, through the custom-house, which 
comes in the main to the same thing, for the 
festivities, otherwise high jinks, of Christ- 
offsky. 

To give you a notion of the crowds of 
persons of both sexes, of all ages, and, appa- 
rently of all conditions, who are sprawling, 
or tumbling, or leaping, or dancing about this 
“green isle,” would be difficult, if not im- 
possible. To give you a notion of the great 
circles, formed, I thought at first, for kiss- 
in-the-ring, but, I soon discovered, for waltzes 
and quadrilles; of the debauched Germans 
lying about, dead drunk, or rushing about 





printing-press at home. They would have 
thrown me out of the boat had they known 
that, I think. 

The high jinks fully answer our expecta- 
tions : they are exceedingly high. The immense 
expanse of green sward is covered with an 
encampment of gipsy-like tents—some white, 
some black, some red, some striped in white 
and blue. There are other tents, or rather 
wigwams, constructed of branches covered in 
with green leaves, beneath whose verdant 
covering some fat German children in the 
wood are smoking and drinking and snoring. 
There are some more fortunate members of 


the class the Russians so contemptuously 
designate as “Ganz Deutsch,” who display a 
degree of luxury, almost amounting to osten- 
tation, in the temporary edifices they have 
erected to have their orgies and their Mid- 


summer madness in. These are quite pavi- 
lions, the canvas of gay colours, looped and 
fringed, and banners waving from the 
apex of the conical roof. There are many 
simple bivouacs, belonging probably to 
artisans too poor to have tents, and who 
squat in a circle—always smoking, drinking, 
and occasionally howling, round a tremendous 
bonfire of green wood, which crackles and 
blazes and fumes in approved gipsy fashion. 
But, in place of the time-honoured pot con- | 
taining the surreptitiously-obtained supper | 
of the Zingari—the stolen fowls, the purloined | 
turkeys, the snared pheasants, and the iil-| 
gotten rabbits, with other dishonestly-annexed 
addenda in the way of vegetables, which go 
towards furnishing forth the hot supper of a 
British Bohemian,—instead of the pot, sus- 
— by a triangle and a hook over the 
laze, we have here in every case the 
samovar: big, brazen, and battered. As to 
its serving for purposes of.tea-making at this 
German carousal, I strenuously and deter- 
minedly disbelieve it. It is punch, sir—hot 
punch—punch, made not of cognac, made not 
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jmad drunk ; of hunchbacks, with bottles of | 
liquor, capering up to you, with strange 
mouthings and writhings; of the roaring 
choruses, the discordant music, the Punch’s 
shows—Punch’s shows in Russia !—the acro- 
bats, the dancing dogs and monkeys, the 
conjurors, the gambling tables, the Russian 
moujiks, not mingling among the revellers 
to revel with them, but to sell quass, tea, 
meat pies, hard eggs, and salted cucumbers ; 
to see all this made you dizzy, almost 
drunk. And the swings, and the round- 
abouts, and the grey-coated Polizeis, ever 
watchful, ever ruthless, making savage 
forays on the revellers, and conveying them 
to prison, there to learn that their evening’s 
amusement would not bear the morning's 
reflection. 

We did not return from Christoffsky by 
water, but in several droschkies—there is a 
bridge uniting the scene of the high jinks to 
Wassily Ostrow—and for which droschkies, 
in their severality, we had to pay several 
roubles. Going to bed at about six o’clock, 
very tired and worn out, I fell into a weary 
sleep, and dreamt that: I had been to Green- 
wich Fair at night, having been at the Derby 
all day, and having seen the masque of 
Comus the night before. Which is about the 
best notion I can give of the high jinks at 
Christoffsky. 
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